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AIRTRENDS 


Nomination of Senator John J. Sparkman as the Democratic vice-presidential candi- 
date has important significance to the airline industry. Sparkman, as chair- 
man of the Senate Small Business Committee, has championed the cause of the 
non-scheduled airlines. 





By contrast with the Republican Party platform, which called for adequate air power 
with no mention of air transportation, the Democratic platform called for con- 
tinued Government support of air transport with no mention of general air 
power. Platform endorsed a “policy of fostering the safest and most reliable 
air transportation system in the world.” 





Convair is expected to move into a prominent role in the growing industry interest in 


development of a commercial jet transport. Previously Lockheed, Douglas, and 
Boeing were considered the only serious contenders among U. S. manufacturers. 





Cessna is now working on the design of a twin-engine transport to compete with the 
Aero Commander, Twin Beech, de Havilland Dove, and Twin Piper, the four 
other designs now making inroads into the executive aircraft market. No de- 
tails are available as yet. 





APB’s controversial staff study on the mutiplicity of plane types also made sweeping 
recommendations regarding aircraft engines, the general tenor of which called 
for accelerating the move to more powerful engines. It suggested wiping out 
the Westinghouse J-40 and Wright J-65 Sapphire, de-emphasizing production 
of piston engines such as the Wright R-3350 and P&W R-4360, and ordered 
phase-in of the Allison T-40 to replace piston types. 





TWA’s actual mail rates under its current temporary rates are appreciably below the 
85¢ per ton-mile deemed as compensatory without subsidy by CAB in its re- 
cent international subsidy report. At the 85¢ rate TWA would get slightly 
over $4 million in service pay next year, while at its present rate it will get 
$3.2 million. 








Talk has been revived of consolidating all offices of the Civil Aeronautics Board 


under one roof in Washington. Commerce Department, which houses offices of 
the Board members and certain top officials, now wants the space for its own 
agencies. Majority of CAB offices are now in a World War II temporary 
building and the Board members may soon share these quarters. 


to use the Atar jet engine in France’s SNCASE 210 and SNCASO 60 jet 


transports have been dropped and British and American engines are now 
under consideration for the French aircraft. 


Approval of rapid tax write-offs for transport aircraft is expected again as soon as 
the formalities are completed between the Defense Production Administration, 
which must approve the write-offs, and the Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration and Defense Department. 











Two of the four aircraft manufacturing centers labeled “areas of labor shortage” last 
July have since been designated “areas of balanced labor supply” by the labor 
Department. These cities are Indianapolis and San Diego. Wichita and Hartford 
remain in the critical category. 
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The Aftermath 


HERE IS NOW no doubt that both the air- 

lines and the Armed Services soon will have 
to pay more for the planes they order. Settle- 
ment of the prolonged steel strike, which 
brought with it Government approval for a 
$5.20-a-ton hike in the price of carbon steel, 
will mean that the aircraft industry will have 
to pay more for the various types of steel used 
in aircraft construction as well as for other 
materials like aluminum, glass, rubber, and 
plastics, which also will increase in price as an 
indirect result of the steel boost. 

From a national security viewpoint, the 
money appropriated by Congress to attain a 
143-wing Air Force by mid-1955 will not go as 
far as had been hoped. It is inevitable that De- 
fense leaders will have to come back for many 
supplemental appropriations so that the Navy 
and Air Force can purchase the same number 
of planes they had anticipated. 

The airlines, too, will suffer as a result 
of what promises to be a new inflationary 
spiral. Faced with rising costs and high taxes, 
many of the nation’s air carriers may well be 
forced to use red ink rather than black for 
their financial] reports as a result of the latest 
setback. 

While the resumption of steel produc- 
tion foreshadowed many new problems, it did, 
however, come in time to avert any serious 
delays in aircraft output. Just before the agree- 
ment on a new steel contract, many aircraft 
firms were making plans for delayed deliveries 
and shortened work weeks. But it now appears 
that previously planned aircraft production 
schedules will be maintained, even though some 
aircraft suppliers had started cutting back. 


The Spreading Union Shop 


The modified union shop clause incorpo- 
rated in the new steel agreements, incidentally, 
is bound to have a direct influence on several 
firms in the aircraft industry which, like the 
steel companies, have opposed the union shop 
on the ground that it compels workers to sign 
up against their will. 

P General Electric-Lockland, Boeing, Ryan, 
and Douglass have all told the ClO-Autowork- 
ers or the AFL-Machinists that they would not 
grant a union shop under any circumstances. 
But they will have a much harder time con- 
vincing the two unions now that a nationwide 
pattern for a form of union shop has been 
agreed to in the steel industry. 

The compromise has advantages for 
both sides: newly hired workers must apply for 
union membership but may withdraw their 
application 15 days later without losing their 
positions. Old workers need not sign up at all. 
Both groups of steel employes can drop their 
union membership within 15 days of the expi- 
ration of the contract. 
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Under this agreement the Steelworkers 
union will undoubtedly pick up more members 
than it normally would because the application 
for USW membership is automatic and the re- 
quest for withdrawal takes extra effort. Yet 
the companies have won their fight against 
compulsory membership. Neither side is happy 
about the agreement but both won concessions. 

The aircraft unions will demand at least 
the modified union shop approved by the steel 
companies when they start new negotiations 
and such holdouts as GE, Douglas, and the rest 
may have to give in or face crippling strikes 
which would ostensibly be over wages or other 
conditions but which would actually boil down 
to the demand for more or less compulsory 
union membership. 


From Guns to Butter 


NPA approval of a request by the ma- 
chine tool industry that tool builders be per- 
mitted to accept orders from non-defense pro- 
ducers indicates how quickly military require- 
ments can change. Just a little over six months 
ago, the then Defense Mobilizer, Charles E. Wil- 
son, told machine tool manufacturers they 


«would have to quit taking orders from civilian 


durable goods makers because the defense pro- 
gram needed them badly. 

But the stretchout in aircraft and other 
defense production forced the cancellation of 
many tools orders and the tool industry found 
that it was not operating at capacity. As a 
matter of fact, two-thirds of the industry was 
not using all its productive capacity and NPA 
was asked to change its edict. The easing on 
acceptance of non-rated orders, however, does 
not apply to nine types of tools which are still 
critical as far as the military is concerned. 


The Pilots and the Union 


It may seem strange that the American 
Federation of Labor has taken no action to try 
to prevent the 7,500 pilots in the Air Line 
Pilots Association from seceding and setting 
up an independent union outside of the AFL, 
but AFL president William Green has learned 
to keep out of David L. Behncke’s affairs. 


Two or three years ago Green tried to 
make some recommendations to Behncke and 
was told to mind his own business. Since that 
time the AFL leader has refrained from in- 
terfering in ALPA. But it is a safe bet that if 
the newly organized Air Transport Pilots As- 
sociation replaces ALPA, Green will try to 
bring the pilots back into the AFL. Many of 
the pilots question the advantages of belonging 
to the AFL or the CIO. They seem to feel 
they can do equally well remaining inde- 
pendent. 

. .. Robert M. Loebelson 
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THE FJ-2 FURY 
This North American Aviation, Inc. new 
A sweptwing jet fighter is a speedy, highly maneuverable 
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American Aviation Daily (including International Aviation): Published daily 
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Heat ...is one of the toughest problems facing 
designers and builders of the new supersonic 
airplanes and missiles. 

As planes fly higher and faster, air friction 
on the plane’s outer skin develops enough 
heat inside to cook the pilot. In addition, 
miniature electronic and radar equipment 
becomes too hot to operate. 

These are critical cooling problems. 
America’s best scientific minds are working 
to solve them. Airframe and engine manu- 
facturers, electronic engineers and refrigera- 


Cooling Power of Five 
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tion experts must all combine their talents if 
continued success is to be achieved. 

The most advanced cooling equipment can 
best be designed and built by a firm like 
AiResearch which pioneered this field from 
the beginning. Nearly every postwar U.S. air- 
plane is equipped with AiResearch pressuriz- 
ing units, air conditioning units or complete 
systems. Here you will find complete research, 
testing and manufacturing facilities to help 
you solve your cooling and pressurizing 
problems in the supersonic field. 


AiResearch Manutacturing Company- 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES “Py 
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GOODFYEAR PRODUCTS 
FROM 
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@ From coast to coast .. . Air Associates is a con- 
venient source for Goodyear aviation products. Five 
strategically located warehouses maintain factory 

fresh stocks of more than 100 different tire sizes, 

pressure types, treads and casings... and a com- 
prehensive inventory of commonly used wheel, brake 
and master cylinder parts. 


Aircraft operators everywhere rely on Air Associates 

for genuine Goodyear parts...and hundreds of 
other quality aviation supplies. Call your nearest 
branch warehouse today. Save money with longer 
lasting, highest quality aviation supplies from 
Air Associates! 


PRODUCTS 





TETERBORO— 216-222 Union St., Hackensack, NJ. 
CHICAGO—5315 West 63rd Street 
DALLAS—3214 Love Field Drive 
GLENDALE~1231 Air Woy 

MIAMI—?.O. Box 241, int'l Airport 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





19 SAFE YEARS 


To The Editor: 

Someone by now has probably called 
your attention to the typographical er- 
ror in the item under trends in your 
July 7th issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 
It was Northeast—not Northwest—which 
has attained a record of over 15 years 
without fatality. 

I’m sure you will agree the personnel 
of this organization who have made pos- 
sible almost 19 years of safe operation 
without a fatality in our entire operat- 
ing history should receive the recogni- 
tion they deserve and I will very much 
appreciate it if you will publish a cor- 
rection. Thanks very much. 


ROBERT L. TURNER 
Vice President—Sales 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
Boston 28, Mass. 


EXCELLENT COVERAGE 


To The Editor: 

We wish to express our appreciation 
of the excellent coverage in the June 23, 
1952, issue of AMERICAN AVIATION of the 
Jacobs Model 104 helicopter. 

We would appreciate, if possible, re- 
ceiving ten (10) reprints of this article 
for distribution to aviation personnel 
who did not have the opportunity of 
reading the published article. 


H. E. LEMONT, JR. 


Chief Engineer—Development 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company 
Pottstown, Penna. 


NO CONNECTION 


To the Editor: 

I would like to call your attention 
to page 20 of the July 7 issue of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION. 

In the article, “Civil Aviation Re- 
turns to Japan,” it is stated that “JAL 
has been operating . . . with Martin 202’s 
and Douglas DC-4’s leased from North- 
west Airlines and Philippine Air 
SO ee 

Actually, this is not the case. PAL 
does not have on lease to JAL any 
equipment now, nor was that the case 
in the past. We have, as a matter of 
fact, no connection with the carrier. 

I thought you might like merely to 
make a note of it in your files in the 
event the matter comes up in the future. 
From our standpoint, it would serve no 
particular purpose to make any correc- 
tion as the point is of no great sig- 
nificance. 

P. K. MACKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Philippine Air Lines 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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GROUND SAFETY 


To The Editor: 

I have just finished reading AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION dated July 7, 1952, and 
am extremely interested in the article 
appearing on page 51, “Crash Fire Equip- 
ment Key to Ground Safety.” 

Would you be able to tell me if there 
were any minutes taken and published 
on this meeting. If so, whom I could 
contact in regards to obtaining further 
data on the subjects discussed. I am 
particularly interested in the informa- 
tion presented by Mr. George Prussing, 
consultant engineer. 

Any information that you could 
give me would be greatly appreciated. 


J. L. PETIT 
Chief Plant Engineer 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego 12, California 





Wings of Yesterday 





25 YEARS AGO 


On July 1, 1927, the Boeing Airplane 
Company took over from the Post Of- 
fice Department the operation of the 
western division of the transcontinental 
air mail service between Chicago and 
San Francisco. The eastern division, 
New York-Chicago, was to be turned 
over to National Air Transport, Inc., on 
August 15 or September 1. Passenger 
service was available on both these 
routes, opening a new chapter in the 
development of American commercial 
aviation. 


Clarence M. Young was ap- 
pointed director of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. 


During the first year of operation 
planes of National Air Transport, Inc., 
operating the Chicago-Dallas air mail 
line, flew 700,518 miles on scheduled 
flights, carried 107,000 lbs. of mail and 
completed 95.8% of the mileage sched- 
uled. 


To promote and develop 
passenger airlines in the U.S. 
The Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
authorized equipment loans to 
be made only to existing operat- 
ing companies, for the purchase 
of the most modern, multi- 
engined planes of maximum 
safety and comfort. 


The Stout Metal Airplane Company, 
ivision of the Ford Motor Company, 
roduced the 4-AT, a three-engined, 
2-passenger transport plane designed 
specially for airline work. The plane, 
uilt entirely of metal, had a cruising 
ange of 500 miles. 


The contract for carrying 
mail by air between Key West, 
Fla., and Havana, Cuba, was 
awarded to Pan-American Air- 
ways, Inc. 


Arthur C. Goebel and Lt. W. V. 
Javis, flying a Travel Air monoplane, 
aptured first prize of $25,000 offered by 
ames D. Doyle of Hawaii, for a non- 
top flight from the American main- 
ind to Hawaii. 
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New alloys can present complex 
welding problems. These are the 
problems aircraft engineers usually 
turn over to us. “That's a job for 
Lavelle’, they say. And they’re right! 
Lavelle’s technicians have the ex- 
perience and the equipment to do 
the job. “Shop Control”, the precise 
care they exercise in every phase of 
their work, has brought us an indus- 
try-wide reputation as a truly unique 
and reliable subcontractor. 


ZZ Awlle Ss. 
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TS BEEN KEPT sstrictly hush-hush 

around American AviaTion’s editorial 
offices that a railroad, of all things, almost 
claimed the business career of Transport 
Editor William Vincent Henzey. 








Henzey 


Better let Bill tell you about that 

incident: “It seems that I was graduated from high school in 1937, 
the very same year that American Aviation was founded. After 
business school and a series of odd jobs—this being a recession period 
—I then had a choice of joining the Lehigh Valley Railroad in 
Pittston, Pa., my home town, or coming with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Washington. I wasn’t taking any chances in those days. 
I had feelers out in both places! 


“Crowded phone cables are responsible for the result. The 
night before I accepted a tariff analyst’s position with the CAB, my 
folks tried reaching me long distance about the railroad job opening 
up. The call didn’t get through 9 


Bill spent two years with the CAB gaining valuable back- 
ground and direction in that end of the industry. In 1945 he went 
to Chicago & Southern Air Lines, in Memphis, as a tariff specialist, 
and rose to the position of manager of tariffs. Evenings, Bill spent 
his time adding to his education by studying law. 


In early 1949, American Aviation Publications sought Bill’s 
talents. His first position was editing Air Tariff Reports, which has 
since become our Traffic News. Then Bill was assigned to cover 
‘CAB developments for the Daily and the magazine. In 1950, Bill 
became transport editor and has served in this post ever since. 


There are three claims to aviation newswriting distinction 
that Bill can make. He is the first newsman ever to issue daily 
accounts of tariff and rate actions of the airlines in the United States. 
Second, he is the only member of the press, as far as we know, 
who attends every CAB hearing, oral argument, and conference . . . 
Third, Bill won two TWA Annual Aviation Awards in a row! He 
took the Mid-Century 1950 prize for the Best Business Financial 
Story, Technical Class, and last year copped the 14th annual TWA 
Aviation Writing Award for Best Business & Financial Story, 
Technical Class, again! 


Bill may also claim a fourth “distinction” in the industry. 
While he was with Chicago & Southern, he fell in love with his 
secretary Dorothy and promptly married the gal. They now live 
in Arlington, Virginia, with their family—son Billy, 4, and daughter 
Sheila, lately turned one. 


If you question Bill Henzey closely, he will admit that 
AMERICAN AVIATION magazine was greatly responsible for helping 
him up the ladder. Bill started reading American Aviation back 
in '43—long before he ever dreamed he would become our trans- 
port editor. Evidently Bill received sufficient information and value 
from American AviaTion’s features and service to help him get his 
position with C&S and then advance on this job. 


Bill Henzey’s experience with American AvIATION was 
typical of that of our readers during that time. It is typical of the 
experiences of the many thousands of readers today, who benefit 
from the services of the magazine’s highly specialized news-gather- 
ing “"% which is serving air transportation and the entire industry 
as well. 











When & Where 





| Aug 


| Sept. 


Aug. 11-13—Society of Automotive En- 


gineers, West Coast Meeting, San 
Francisco. 


. 28-30—National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, Anual Meeting, Fort 
Shelby Hotel, Detroit. 

Aug. 28-31—Air Force Association, An- 


nual Convention, Detroit. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 1—5Sth Annual Int'l. Avia- 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


tion Exposition, sponsored by 
Aero Club of Michigan, Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport. 


1-5—1952 International Sympo- 
sium on Combustion, Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1-8—1952 Int'l. Symposium on 
Combustion, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


8-10—3rd National Standardiza- 
tion Conference, sponsored by 
American Standards Assn., 
Museum of Science & Industry, 
Chicago. 


8-12—Instrument Society of 
America, 6th National Meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Sept. 23-25—Air Transport Association, 


Sept. 


Engineering & Maintenance Con- 
ference, Saxony Hotel, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 


29-Oct. 
Conference, 
Chicago. 


Electronics 


Hotel, 


1—National 
Sheraton 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2—Aircraft Spark Plug & 


Aug 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept 


Ignition Conference, Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


International r 


. 19—ICAO, Aeronautical Informa- 
tion Services (AIS), Ist Session, 
Montreal. 


20-28—8th Int'l Congress on 
Theoretical & Applied Mechanics, 
Istanbul. 


1-7—Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, Annual Display, 
Farnborough, England. 
15-I9—IATA, Eighth Annual 
General Meeting, Geneva. 
16—ICAO, Statistics Division 


(STA), 2nd Session, Montreal. 


. 19—Conference of the Revision of 
Rome Convention (under auspices 
of ICAO), Rome. 
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Editorial 





Bad Faith and False Economy 


IVIL AVIATION has come to realize during the 
past several years that it has no friend in Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 

But it is just awakening to the fact that even 
though Mr. Sawyer will undoubtedly be replaced as 
Secretary of Commerce when the new administra- 
tion comes into office next January 20, Mr. Sawyer’s 

negative and restrictive in- 
fluence on the Federal-aid 
airport program will be car- 


hy ried far into the future—to 
( 30, 1954, to be exact. 
L/ . ° On the false premise 


of economy, Mr. Sawyer has 

failed miserably to admin- 

ister the Federal-aid airport 
program which Congress legislated in 1946. For the 
fiscal year which began July 1, the CAA has only 
$11,750,000 to match local city funds for airport con- 
struction and improvements. A great many vitally 
needed projects must be postponed or abandoned. 


Yet there would be hope if Mr. Sawyer were 
merely to bow out next January and a more realistic 
and reasonable appropriation could be obtained for 
the next fiscal year starting July 1, 1953. But the 
budget for that year—1953-54—is already in prepara- 
tion and must be in the hands of Congress by Janu- 
ary 3, seventeen days before the new Administration 
takes over. So Mr. Sawyer’s false economy extends. 


Why Such Power? 


The reader may well ask why Mr. Sawyer has 
uch power over the Federal-aid airport program. It is 
long and interesting story, but suffice it to say here 
hat Congress in 1938 created the CAA as an inde- 
endent government agency. It was aviation’s first 
eal break. A few years later the White House merged 
‘AA into the Department of Commerce in a stream- 
ining move and year by year since then CAA has 
creasingly lost its independence. More than his 
redecessors, Secretary Sawyer has moved in with 
n iron hand. It has been tragic that civil aviation 
st its own independent agency and returned to 
eing part and parcel of the Commerce Department. 


Another feature of the present dilemma by 
vhich civil aviation is being choked into submission 
; the position of CAA Administrator. The Adminis- 
rator reports to the Secretary, but earlier Adminis- 
rators assumed a considerable amount of indepen- 
ence and fought hard for their aviation projects. 

The present CAA Administrator is Charles 
lorne, one of the most conscientious, sincere, and 
ard-working men ever to fill that position. But 
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Charlie Horne’s entire life until he came with CAA 
as head of Federal airways had been spent in the 
Navy. In the Navy one takes orders from above and 
delivers them below. An order is an order. You 
protest up to a point—then abide by the superior 
ruling. 

Without any doubt Charlie Horne firmly be- 
lieves he has fought hard for aviation’s needs. But 
when Secretary Sawyer lowered the boom on air- 
port funds with a tone of finality, Charlie Horne ac- 
cepted the verdict. He is not one to undercut his boss 
or to short-circuit him. That’s the difference between 
Horne and some of his predecessors. 


No Champion 


The result is that civil aviation has no fighting 
champion in government today—no one who keeps 
on fighting because he believes the national defense 
requires more and better airports regardless of a 
cabinet officer’s stubborn refusal to listen. It is under- 
standable that a career Navy man considers such 
fighting heretical. But the net result is that civil 
aviation lacks a crusader in government who will 
fight its battles. 

Nobody wants higher taxes. Everybody wants 
economy. To that end Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
is to be commended. But what he has failed to under- 
stand is that knifing a matching-fund Federal-aid air- 
port program is not economy. It is utterly ridiculous— 
one can go so far as to use the term juvenile—to 
spend scores of billions on military aviation and civil 
defense and stockpiling and all the rest and at the 
same time fail to improve airports. 

But it is more than just being nonsensical from 
a defense standpoint. It is sheer bad faith to the hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the country which 
took Congress at its word and raised funds locally 
to match with Federal funds for airport construction. 
It was the full intent of Congress to implement the 
1946 Act. Yet Mr. Sawyer has set himself up as an 
autocratic one-man veto power to deny the com- 
munities the Federal aid which Congress voted. 


Let the Country Decide 


It will take years to get the airport program 
back on its feet. Mr. Sawyer was solely responsible 
for the cut in funds last year, but everybody thought 
this was a temporary move in the light of re-arma- 
ment. He repeated his demonstration of bad faith 
again this year. And worse yet, he is repeating it 
again in his budget recommendations which must be 
in the hands of Congress by next January 3. That is, 
unless in the meantime he decides to permit the 
country to decide for itself what it wants to spend 
for a vital facility for defense and commerce. 

. Wayne W. ParrisH 
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HE QUESTION of whether the Air Force and 
Navy operate too many different types of aircraft 
has come in for casual scrutiny from time to time in 
the last few years, but now it is getting close observa- 
tion. The situation will come to a head this week when 
the Aircraft Production Board meets to consider the 
proposals of an APB staff study of the subject. 

This staff study, if implemented, would have a 
terrific impact on the aircraft industry. It would cause 
considerable reshuffling of backlogs and deal heavy 
blows, backlog-wise, to some companies. 

Briefly, the staff study, a topic of tremendous in- 
terest and wide discussion in aircraft procurement circles, 
suggests a completely new military aircraft production 
program, eliminating some aircraft types completely in 
the theory that expansion problems in the production 
field can be dealt with much more efficiently if there 
is a concentration on ‘fewer models. 

In the original fiscal 1953 procurement program, 
the Air Force planned to order 39 different aircraft types, 
the Navy, 27. These numbers would be pared sharply if 
the staff study recommendations were put into effect. 
Just how much they would be pared is not yet known, 
for the study is not complete, but in the fighter and 
bomber category alone 10 models would go out of the 
picture. 

Here is a round-up of how some of the major 
combat type models would be affected if the staff study 
should become an approved program: 


AIR FORCE 
Types Now In Suggested Would Be 
Program Program Eliminated 
North American F-86D F-86D F-94C 
Lockheed F-94C F-84F F-89 
Northrop F-89 F-86F F-84G 
Republic F-84G F-100° B-57A 
Republic F-84F F-101' B-36 
North American F-86F F-102' YB-60 
(Convair)? 
North American F-100 B-47 
McDonnell F-101 B-52 
Convair F-102 B-66 
(Douglas) 
Convair B-36 
Boeing B-47 
Boeing B-52 
Martin B-57A 


1 These models would “‘phase-in” later and replace some of the 
earlier types, like the F-86F and F-86D. 

* The YB-60 is not now a production airplane, but has been 
under consideration for a production contract. 


NAVY 
Grumman FOF F2H FOF 
Grumman FP10F F3H P10F 
McDonnell F2H F4D F3D 
McDonnell F3H A2D AD 
Douglas F3D A3D 
Douglas F4D 
Douglas AD 
Douglas A2D 
Douglas A3D 


From the above, which is only a partial run-down, 
it is obvious that there would be a tremendous impact 
on the industry. Northrop Aircraft, for instance, would 
lose its only production contract (the F-89 all-weather 
fighter). Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., long a 


Danger & Dilemma-'Too Many Types, Too Few Planes’ 


mainstay in Navy production, would go out of the 
fighter picture completely. The Glenn L. Martin Co., 
already wallowing in financial difficulties, would lose 
its major production (the B-57A, USAF version of the 
British Canberra light bomber). 


One major question arises: if this suggested pro- 
gram were implemented, how would the production rate 
scheduled for the Air Force and Navy expansion be 
maintained? If, for instance, the Lockheed F-94C and 
the Northrop F-89 were wiped out of the program in 
order to concentrate on the North American F-86D in 
the all-weather fighter category, how would the USAF 
get an equivalent number of F-86D’s to match the pro- 
duction loss in F-94C’s and F-89’s? 


Would North American’s production be increased 
at its own plant or would Lockheed and Northrop be 
forced to swallow the bitter pill of building a com- 
petitor’s plane? If the former, it will cause hardship in 
some companies and will also have the effect of re- 
versing the once loudly proclaimed policy of “broaden- 
ing the base.” If the latter, it will mean expensive re- 
tooling of some plants, increased cost per plane and a 
reduction of the number of planes which can be bought 
for the monies appropriated. 


Opinions as to the value of the suggested program 
are varied. Some informed observers, conceding that 
perhaps there are too many plane types in production, 
nonetheless feel that reducing the number will result in 
a disruption of production. 


Others feel that it is a good idea to reduce the 
number of types to lessen production problems later, 
even though it might disrupt production now. Still 
others feel that a reduction in the number of types is 
in order, but that it should start with the new models. 


The staff study proposal will probably run into 
plenty of argument. Some military planners feel that 
there is a need for all, or nearly all, the types being 
ordered. The all-weather fighter category is a case in 
point. The F-86D is a single-seat plane, in which the 
pilot handles both the plane and the radar for intercep 
tion; the two planes recommended for cancellation, the 
F-94C and F-89, are two-seat fighters with one man to 
concentrate solely on radar operation. The argument 
as to whether the second man is needed has been going 
on for some time, some planners feeling that the prob- 
lems of high-speed interception will not permit the pilot 
to handle the radar efficiently. What if operational ex- 
perience proves that they are right, after the two-seaters 
have been wiped out of the program? 

Also, there is resentment on the part of some mili- 
tary men that the plane types to be built should be dic- 
tated by a civilian defense agency whose primary concern 
is simplification of production problems rather than 
building balanced air forces. 

The first skirmish will start on August 7, when 
the Aircraft Production Board meets to hear the serv- 
ices’ views on the staff studies. But a proposal as im- 
portant as this one will not be settled at one board 
meeting; it will probably be rattling the windows of 
the Pentagon for some time to come. 


. « James J. Haccerry, Jr. 
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The trim that gives costs 


EEPING UP the good looks of a 
K plane's interior used to be a head- 
ache for airline maintenance people. 
Walls, headlinings, baggage racks and 
arm rests quickly became scuffed and 
smudged. Repeated cleanings wore out 
decorating materials too fast. And rugs 
took a beating from spilled foods and 
liquids, muddy shoes, scraping feet and 
the pounding of high heels. 


Then B. F. Goodrich developed 
Avtrim, a flexible synthetic material 
that’s practically immune to scuffs and 
scratches. It’s so tough that it shows 
warcely a sign of wear long after many 
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trim materials would have gone to 
pieces. It resists grease, oil, fire and all 
ordinary stains and chemicals. Spilled 
materials don’t soak in, can be easily 
wiped up. Occasional cleaning with 
soap and water makes it sparkle like 
new. It fits skin-smooth over flat or 
curved contours, won't wrinkle with age. 


Picture at the left shows Avtrim in 
use on walls, stair well lining and rail 
covering. At top right is Avtrim bag- 
gage rack, bottom right an Avtrim flight 
rug—Avtrim sheeting backed with 
fabric and sponge rubber. 


Newest development is embossed 


Avtrim — patterned, colored fabric 
covered with transparent finish. B. F. 
Goodrich can supply it in any pattern 
and color to match practically any 
decorative scheme. 

Other B. F. Goodrich products for 
aviation now include tires, wheels and 
brakes; heated rubber; De-Icers; Pres- 
sure Sealing Zippers; inflatable seals; 
Plastilock adhesives; fuel cells, acces- 
sories. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Sayen Versus Behncke: A Legal Tug of War 


Walk-outs threaten, dictatorship charged, new 


union set up as “legal” president returns to ALPA. 


By Rosert M. LorsBetson 


(eee —F bs Republicans and 
Democrats aren’t the only ones 
who had difficulties trying to decide on 
a president here. The 7,500-member 
AFL-Air Line Pilots Association is on 
the verge of a split-up as a result of a 
Federal Court ruling that David L. 
Behncke, one of ALPA’s founders and 
holder of union card No. 1, is still the 
“legal president” of the organization. 
Representatives of pilots on at least 
three airlines, United, Chicago & 
Southern, and Northwest, have in- 
formed the National Mediation Board 
that they are dissatisfied with Behncke 
as president, adding that work stop- 
pages will result. In addition, ALPA’s 
chairmen on Eastern, Trans 
Airlines, and Pan American 


master 


World 
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have written Behncke that unless he 
steps down, “100°,” of the pilots on 
those airlines will secede from the union. 

Pilots for most of the major air- 
lines have already set up the nucleus of 
the new union, calling it the Air Trans- 
port Pilots Association. A membership 
drive is to be launched very quickly and 
Eastern Air Lines pilots are expected to 
be the first to ask that ATPA represent 
them. 

The dispute goes back to July 16, 
1951, when ALPA’s executive board 
and board of directors amended the 
union’s constitution and by-laws to pro 
vide for the recall from office of the 
president and certain other officers by 
the affirmative vote of directors repre 
senting a majority ‘of the members in 
good standing. Behncke refused to at- 
tend this meeting, claiming it was il 





legally called. 

The directors proceeded to recall 
Behncke in accordance with the amended 
by-laws and elected Clarence N. Sayen 
as his successor, at the same time voting 
to provide Behncke with a lifetime pay 
ment of $15,000 a year, the same salary 
he received as president. 

Contending that he had been 
elected president for a two-year term be 
ginning January 1, 1951, and that he 
could not be recalled by the executive 
board and directors, Behncke tried to 
hold on to his office, notifying banks 
which held ALPA funds not to honor 
checks unless he had signed them. This 
resulted in the filing of a suit by J. P. 
Talton and seven other members of the 
board in U, S. District Court seeking to 
restrain Behncke from interfering with 
ALPA and asking $2 million in dam- 
ages. 

The Federal Court assigned the case 
to its Mastery in Chancery, Victor E. 
LaRue, who conducted hearings be 
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tween July 30, 1951, and April 1, 1952. 
On May 20 he issued his report, finding: 

* The meeting and actions of the 
executive board and board of directors 
on July 16, 1951, were legal and valid. 

® The union was entitled to in- 
junctive relief and Behncke should turt 
over property of the union to ALPA. 

® Sayen was to be considered presi- 
dent for the current unexpired term. 

LaRue’s recommendations also said 
that ALPA’s complaint that Behncke had 
been guilty of malfeasance and excessive 
expenditures in the construction of the 
union’s headquarters building had not 
been sustained by the evidence. He 
urged that the $2 million claim for 
damages be turned down. 

On June 25, Federal Judge Walter 
J. LaBuy, after short hearings on the 
master’s report, ruled, however, that: 

® Behncke’s removal “was not in 
accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of due process and natural justice,” 
requiring a notice, specification of 
charges, a hearifig, and an opportunity 
to defend. 

®The board’s aéetion removing 
Behncke was “illegal and void” and that 
he is the “lawful president” of ALPA. 


LaBuy’s Decision 


On July 10, Judge LaBuy ordered 
ALPA to pay more than $150,000 in 
costs, including $62,675 for the attorneys 
for the ALPA directors and $58,175 for 
Behncke’s lawyers. Four days later he 
followed up with his decree, which: 

® Restored Behncke to the job of 
AL A president. 


® Voided the changes made in the 
by-laws by the executive board. 


© Ordered Sayen not to “hold him- 
self out as president of ALPA.” 


* Enjoined the plaintiffs and others 
from interfering with Behncke’s execu- 
tion of the office of president, from 
holding out Sayen as president, and 
from using funds or assets to deprive 
Behncke of “supervision, custody or con- 
trol thereof.” 

Since that decree, Talton and the 
others have asked the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals here to review the 
case, meanwhile requesting a stay of 
Judge LaBuy’s order. 

The pilots reluctantly admit that 
their chances of obtaining a stay are 
mathematically small and the normal 
appeal procedure would take from six 
months to two years. 

If the request for the stay of Judge 
LaBuy’s order should be turned down, 
the pilots feel they have only one al- 
ternative—pulling out of ALPA. This 
could be done by asking the National 
Mediation Board to conduct new repre- 
sentation elections on each airline under 
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which the pilots and co-pilots would 
indicate their preference between ALPA 
and the new group. 

Of course this step would be un- 
necessary if Behncke should decide to 
step down voluntarily, but he has told 
American Aviation he has no such 
plans. He feels that he is the victim of 
a plot by the “Sayen-Wood faction of 
ALPA” to discredit and oust him. 
Wood is Jerome E. Wood, first vice 
president under Sayen. 


While claiming that a series of re- 
call ballots circulated among the pilots 
was “‘illegal (the last vote showed 
5,662—147 for Behncke’s recall, accord- 
ing to the Sayen faction), irregular and 
outside the machinery of the union,” 
Behncke is willing to admit that the 
pilots have “apparently” indicated a 
preference that he be retired as presi- 
dent. He says that is “because the pilots 
haven’t been told the truth about me.” 


Behncke claims the pilots have been 
“misinformed” on: pilot agreements; 
mileage limitations; the ALPA head- 
quarters building and its operating costs; 
ALPA’s property and assets; the legal 
activities resulting from the ouster; “my 
intentions.” 





On this last point, he adds, “My 
heart and soul are and always have 
been for the pilots.” He said he is plan- 
ning a series of concise reports con- 
taining “the truth backed up by facts 
and figures” and will make them avail- 
able to all ALPA members soon. “When 
the pilots read the truth,” he said, “they 
will vote to keep me in office at this 
fall’s bi-ennial convention.” 

When he was asked if he felt that 
any members of the ALPA executive 
board favored him now. Behncke re- 
plied, “I can’t comment on that until 
they know the full story.” 

But when Behncke was asked 
whether he would be willing to accept 
as president the man the pilots vote in 
at the convention [set for December 8] 
as the legal head of the organization 
(after he had conducted his truth-en- 
lightenment campaign), he refused to 
give a definite answer. 

Sayen, meanwhile, is taking little or 
no action in the maneuverings by the 
pilot group because of the court injunc- 
tion. He did state, however, that he felt 
Behncke “would never represent airline 
pilots again,” partly because of pilot dis- 
satisfaction with the issues being thrown 





Battle Report 





June 12, 1951—Behncke calls ex- 
ecutive board meeting to discuss strike 
problems against United and American. 

June 15—Executive board appoints 
a sub-committee to investigate ALPA’s 
business affairs. Board votes a recess 
until the sub-committee report is ready 
but not later than August 1. 

July 1—Behncke notified by execu- 
tive board that the sub-committee re- 
port is ready but he refuses to call the 
board into session. 

July 11—Executive board recon- 
venes with Behncke absent. After hear- 
ing about “shocking and damaging con- 
ditions,” calls a board of directors meet- 
ing for July 16. 

July 16—Directors, after Behncke 
fails to appear despite notice of the 
meeting, amend the by-laws and vote to 
recall Behncke. Clarence N. Sayen 
elected to replace him. Behncke refuses 
to recognize the actions, continuing to 
claim he is ALPA president. 

July 23—Eight ALPA members of 
the executive board and board of di- 
rectors file suit in U. S. District Court 
in Chicago seeking to restrain Behncke 
from interfering in ALPA affairs. On 
August 13 this suit is amended so that 
it is filed on behalf of all ALPA. 

July 30—Hearings before Master in 
Chancery Victor E. LaRue begin. These 
hearings, petitions, answers and briefs 
continued to April 1, 1952. 


May 20, 1952—LaRue’s report to 
the Court says executive board’s July 
16, 1951, actions were legal and valid. 
Recommends that Behncke’s ouster be 
upheld. 

June 25—Federal Judge Walter J. 
LaBuy voids the executive board’s ac- 
tions, reinstalling Behncke as “legal 
president.” Pilots discuss secession. 

July 10—Judge LaBuy orders ALPA 
to pay more than $150,000 in various 
costs, including those sustained by 
Behncke. 

July 14—Court enjoins Sayen and 
others from interfering with Behncke’s 
activities as president. 

July 16—Northwest Airlines’ ALPA 
master executive chairman notifies Na- 
tional Mediation Board that pilot strike 
is expected as a result of Behncke’s 
reinstatement. 

July 17—Pilot representatives on 
United Air Lines and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines file similar notices. 

July 18—Pilots on Eastern, TWA 
and PAA notify Behncke that unless he 
resigns they will secede. Pilot attorneys 
file for a stay of Judge LaBuy’s order. 

July 21—Behncke promises pilot 
contracts negotiated during Sayen’s ad- 
ministration will remain in effect unless 
the pilots want them voided. 

July 21—Air Transport Pilots Asso- 
ciation formed; plan pilot recruitment. 
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into court and the resultant loss of more 
than $150,000 to ALPA’s treasury. 

“In the long run,” Sayen added, 
“Behncke will end up paying the court 
costs himself because the pilots won’t 
renew that $15,000-a-year pension.” 

The entire case, in Sayen’s opinion, 
revolves around two basic points: 

* Is ALPA to be a democratic union 
or a labor dictatorship? 

® Do union members generally, and 
ALPA pilots specifically, have the right 
to chose their own officers, or is this a 
function of the courts? 

“The pilots have said on at least 
three occasions,” Sayen declared, “that 
they no longer want Behncke as presi- 
dent. Yet he is now sitting as president 
in the ALPA building by virtue of a 
court decision.” 

If no stay of Judge LaBuy’s order is 
granted by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, there is every likelihood that 
the secession which the -pilots have been 
threatening ever since the decision was 
announced will become a reality. 

In that case, more legal complica- 
tions will ensue, because the pilots will 
want the assets and ALPA headquarters 
building—both of which Behncke will 
probably refuse to give up. But as one 
of the pilots put it, “The assets and 
building are only about $1 million. That 
comes to less than $150 a man. And we 
might even be willing to forget about 
them under those circumstances.” 


Resigned to Secession 


Thus, Behncke and his supporters 
tenaciously hold onto the headquarters 
building and ALPA, while adherents 
of Sayen and Wood are virtually re- 
signed to secession. Meanwhile many of 
the research’ and other projects which 
ALPA has been working on (propeller 
reversal, survival at sea, approach light- 
ing, airport lighting, cockpit standardiza- 
tion, etc.) have been virtually halted 
because of the renewed dispute. The 
same situation holds true of research 
projects which ALPA has been carrying 
on in cooperation with the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots. 

Ironically, Sayen, who was removed 
from office as a result of Judge LaBuy’s 
decree, remains as president of IFALPA 
—a job to which he was named as a 
result of his post in ALPA. 

The decision is not far off. If the 
pilots do pull out of ALPA, as now 
seems likely, the airlines will be in for a 
number of problems themselves, es- 
pecially in connection with the pilot 
representation elections. But the National 
Mediation Board has already indicated 
the pilots do have the right to request 
these elections. There may even be some 
work stoppages while the situation is 
being cleared up, with resulting losses 
of revenue to the airlines, who are in the 
unenviable role of innocent bystanders. 
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Radar Super Connie, Navy's new WYV-2, is shown during 
flight testing of huge radomes—shark-like fin atop, and expanded “balloon” 
below. Installations are on “flying laboratory.” 





KLM Orders Three More 
Lockheed Super Connies 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
ordered three more Lockheed L-1049C 
Super Constellations to accommodate 
“the growing volume of emigrant traffic 
to Australia, New Zealand and Canada.” 
Planes are to be delivered in 1954. 
Previously, KLM had ordered 10 of the 
planes for delivery early in 1953. 

Including the Super Connie reorder, 
KLM now has 28 American aircraft on 
order or being delivered, more than any 
other carrier. Douglas has begun de- 
liveries of the carrier’s seven DC-6B’s. 
In addition to these and the Super 
Constellations, the carrier expects two 
DC-4A Liftmasters and six Convair 
340s. 

The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 
granted KLM a $7,000,000 loan for its 
re-equipment program. 


$473 Million Backlog In 
Commerical Transports 


The U. S. aircraft manufacturing 
industry has a commercial transport 
backlog of $473,000,000, according to 
the Aircraft Industries Association’s re- 
port appearing in the current Planes, its 
oficial publication. This represents a 
total of 456 commercial transports, 130 
of which are slated for delivery in the 


remainder of 1952, 202 more in 1953, 
and 124 in 1954. Of the total, 244 are 
four-engine and 212 are twin-engine 
types. 

U. S. airlines are slated to get 285 
of the new planes. Foreign lines will 
get 166, or 37°% of the total. 


New Law Gives CAB 
Ticket Agent Control 


Ticket agents and agencies for the 
first time are now under the regulatory 
control of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
insofar as their activities relate to the 
sale of commercial air transportation. 
Scope of CAB’s authority to deal with 
agents was expanded last month when 
President Truman signed into law 
S.2690, a bill introduced in Congress at 
the request of the Board. 

Generally, the change involves 
amendment of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
(Sections 411 and 902d) permitting 
CAB to prosecute “unscrupulous” 
agents engaged in selling air transporta- 
tion. It is aimed largely at agents deal- 
ing with some non-scheduled lines 
whose activities, particularly abuses to 
the public, led to widespread publicity 
in the past few years. 

New law permits imposition of 
fines ranging from $100 to $5,000 for 
ticket agencies guilty of certain unfair 
or deceptive practices, unfair methods 
of competition in air transportation, or 
certain rebate practices. 
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POROUS leading-edge wings mounted on test model are shown above in wind tunnel. 





Jet Flights To Push Boundary Layer Research 


Flight tests scheduled with porous-wing F-86 as 
NACA wind tunnel tests demonstrate higher lift. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 


OR YEARS aeronautical scientists 

have been devoting considerable 
attention to control of the boundary 
layer, the thin layer of air immediately 
next to the airfoil of a plane, elimina- 
tion or reduction of which can make a 
substantial contribution to the plane’s 
performance. 

Now, boundary layer research has 
progressed to the point where the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics plans to test a control measure 
in a full-scale, high-performance mili- 
tary airplane. Plans were disclosed at 
the biennial inspection of NACA’s 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory at 
Moffett Field, Calif., July 14-15. 

Briefly, the boundary layer is a 
source of drag. The layer itself may be 
a fraction of an inch or as much as a 
foot thick, depending upon the size and 
shape of the airfoil over which it is 
flowing. The air in this layer is turbu- 
lent, the turbulence being caused by the 
eddying of the air as it is forced to 
deviate from its normal smooth flow in 
order to “climb over” the curved sur- 
face of the airfoil. 

The turbulence causes the drag, and 
a considerable amount of it. If the air 
were able to maintain its normal flow 
as it crossed the wing surface, all sorts 
of advantages would accrue from the de- 
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creased drag and increased lift—greater 
speed, lower fuel consumption, longer 
range, etc. 

One of the most important advan- 
tages to be obtained from boundary layer 
control is reduction of landing speed, 
particularly significant in view of the 
high landing speeds of today’s super- 
sonic aircraft. Landing speeds are still 
on the rise, and unless they are curbed, 
they will result in prohibitive runway 
lengths. It is this particular phase of 
boundary layer control on which Ames 
Laboratory is now working and which 
will be actually flight tested in a military 
plane—the high-speed North American 
F-86 Sabre. 


Tested at Ames 


The F-86 installation has already 
been tested in Ames’ 40- by 80-foot wind 
tunnel and was demonstrated to at- 
tendees at the biennial inspection. It con- 
sists of a porous surface on the leading 
edge of the wing and flaps. A suction 
pump draws air through the porous 
material, smoothing the flow over the 
top of the wing and eliminating the 
slow-moving boundary sheet. The added 
lift thus obtained permits the plane to 
operate at a greater angle of attack in 
landings, providing a substantial reduc- 
tion in landing speed. 

NACA demonstrated the efficiency 
of the new system at Ames. A full-scale 
model with standard F-86 wings was 


used for the test, and wind tunnel speeds 
corresponding to the normal landing- 
speed range were simulated. One wing 
of the model was fitted with the porous 
edges and the suction pump; the other 
was not. The wings were also fitted 
with small tufts to define the action of 
the air flow and the plane’s angle of 
attack was gradually raised. 

At a 14° angle the unequipped 
wing started to stall and at 18° it was 
almost completely stalled, but the wing 
equipped with boundary layer control 
still showed high lift. 

NACA officials admitted that the 
suction pump system used is still too 
heavy for practical application to high- 
performance aircraft, but stated that 
when actual flight tests prove the worth 
of the system more conclusively, design 
work will be undertaken to reduce the 
weight penalty. 

NACA also disclosed at the Ames 
inspection that it is doing considerable 
research on a new roadblock to very- 
high-speed flight—aerodynamic heating, 
the extreme temperatures developed by 
high-speed friction. 

Aerodynamic heating is directly re- 
lated to the boundary layer. At Mach 3 
(about 2,000 miles per hour at altitude), 
the boundary layer may have a 600° 
Fahrenheit temperature; at Mach 5 it 
may reach 1,600° F. Skin friction be- 
tween the boundary layer and the plane 
may account for as much as half a 
plane’s drag at Mach 3, thereby con- 
siderably reducing operating range. It 
may also cause fuel loss through evapora- 
tion and boiling, and weakening of 
structural parts. 
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If War Comes: SCAT; 
Joint Chiefs Adopt Plan 


A plan for Security Control of Air 
Traffic (SCAT) during a military emer- 
gency has been adopted by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in collaboration with 
major civil aviation groups. Purpose of 
the plan is to enforce as little restriction 
on civil and non-tactical military flights 
as is consistent with national defense. 

The commanding general of the 
Air Defense Command and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator will coordi- 
nate on the necessary promulgation of 
regulations and will be responsible for 
administering the SCAT plan. 

Three warning signals have been 
devised to keep the military and civil 
defense authorities informed as to the 
status of the emergency: 

® Warning White, signifying all 
clear, goes into effect simultaneously 
with the declaration of military emer- 
gency. 

® Warning Red indicates that 
enemy aircraft have been spotted in the 
defense zone and attack is imminent. 
All non-essential, non-tactical aircraft 
are immediately grounded. 

® Warning Yellow means that un- 
identified aircraft have entered the area 
and attack is possible. Warning Red 
procedures are followed. 

Provisions have been made for keep- 
ing the duration of yellow and red 
warnings as brief as possible. 

Air Division (Defense) Command- 
ers, overseeing the defense sectors— 
geographical subdivisions of the Air De- 
fense Force Regions—have final respon- 
sibility during attack or imminent attack 
in their individual sectors. It is up to 
them to notify both CAA and the Coast 
Guard of the current condition of alert. 

Under certain conditions the 
AD(D)C may require a security clear- 
ince of aircraft before they leave the 
ground so that pilots can be informed 
of the current condition of alert. 


MATS Orders Ambulance 
Version of Convair 240 


An unspecified number of C-131 
uircraft have been ordered by the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service for delivery 
early next year. Twin-engine medical air 
evacuation version of the Convair 240, 
the plane will carry 37 litter or 40 
ambulatory patients and will release 
MATS C47 and C-54M planes from 
domestic air evacuation to other air-lift 
missions in the U. S. and overseas. 

Utilizing Pratt & Whitney R-2800- 
52W engines, the C-131 features aft- 
facing cabin seats which can be folded 
to a stowed position on the floor. Cabin 
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First transcontinental flight of Allison Turbo-Liner ended at 
its base at Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis. A standard Convair 
Liner, the plane is powered by two Allison T38 turboprop engines rated at 
2,750 hp with Aeroprop propellers. As a test bed, the plane will help de- 
termine solutions to the specialized operating conditions applying to turbine 
transports in military and commercial use. 





Lack of Bilateral Pact Delays EAL Route 


The Mexican Government has is- 
sued a permit to Eastern Air Lines for 
operations between New Orleans and 
Mexico City, according to an announce- 
ment by EAL president E. V. Ricken- 
backer. But the continued absence of a 
bilateral air transport agreement be- 
tween the U. S. and Mexico precludes 
inauguration of the service. 

Rickenbacker said the permit is in 
line with the certificate granted to 
Eastern by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the 1946 Latin American Route Case. 
But, he added, operations cannot start 
until the U.S. grants reciprocal rights to 
a Mexican carrier. 

This is substantially the position of 
CAB, the chairman of which, Donald 
W. Nyrop, negotiated for weeks in vain 


last December with Mexican officials in 
hopes of breaking the stalemate which 
has existed since 1946. Nyrop’s talks 
broke down when the two governments 
were unable to agree on Los Angeles- 
Mexico City operating rights. The Mexi- 
cans wanted an exclusive non-stop fran- 
chise for their carrier; the U.S. wanted 
both 


reciprocal rights for carriers of 


countries. 

One Board official, who requested 
his name be withheld, said CAB takes 
“a dim view” of unilateral negotiations 
by American companies and recalled the 
Board’s instructions to all present and 
prospective U, S. carriers to keep “hands 
off” while the U.S. endeavored to come 
to terms with the Mexican government 
on a bilateral agreement. 





will be pressurized and air conditioned 
and will be painted white for added 
cabin cooling. 


TAL Buys Slick DC-6A 


Slick Airways’ DC-6A 
prototype was sold to Transocean Air 
Lines, it has been revealed and it is 
being used for irregular passenger flights 
between the mainland and Hawaii, hav- 
ing begun on July 26. 


Douglas 


Aerial Refueling Used 


In-flight refueling has progressed 
from the experimental stage to actual 
operational use with the 10,895-mile 
flight from Turner AFB, Albany, Ga., 
to Yokota AFB, near Tokyo. 

Fifty-nine F-84G Thunderjets of the 
AF’s 3lst Fighter Escort Wing were 
refueled in flight twice for a total of 
118 refuelings without mishap. One 
plane crashed over Iwo Jima, but it was 
not a result of refueling trouble. 
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ONE of the lengthening string of Super Constellation models shown during take-off. 


Another Super Constellation Coming Up 


Gross take-off weight to hit 133,000 pounds, few 
structural changes for turboprops on Model 1049G. 


By Frep S. Hunter 
OCKHEED Aircraft Corp. moves 


up to a maximum gross take-off 
weight of 133,000 pounds with its Model 
1049G, latest in its series of Super Con- 
stellations powered by turbo-compound 
engines. 

This model is a development of the 
basic 130,000-pound Model 1049B-55 
(Model 1049C for passengers; R7V-1 
for‘the Navy) and is designed for quick 
conversion to turboprop power when 
the latter becomes available for com- 
mercial operations. Landing weight is 
up to 110,000 pounds, increased from 
the 105,000 stipulated for the Model 
1049C, 

The Model 1049G is designed to 
permit conversion to turboprops with- 
out any modification in the basic struc- 
ture beyond the incorporation of turbo- 
prop nacelles and the substitution of 
shortened wing tips. It includes a 
beefed-up wing and new landing gear. 

Another new model in Lockheed’s 
Super Constellation series is the 1049E. 
This has the beefed-up wing, but leaves 
the change in landing gear until such 
time as actual conversion to turboprops 
is projected. 

Model 1249A-94 is Lockheed’s 
designation for the cargo version of its 
projected Super Constellation, to be 
powered by Pratt & Whitney T-34 tur- 
boprop engines. Model 1249B is the 
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passenger version. With: turboprops, 
maximum gross takeoff weight increases 
to 150,000 pounds. Landing weight re- 
mains at 110,000 pounds. 

Lockheed had a proposed Model 
1149, in which the use of Allison’s T-38 
turboprop engines was contemplated, 
but this project has now been side- 
tracked. 

The first commercial compound- 
engined Super Constellation on the 
production line is a Model 1049C sche- 
duled for delivery to KLM early in 1953. 
But the airlines will get an advanced 
look at the Wright TC18DA-1 engines 
in a transport in the first Navy R7V-1, 
which starts flying this month. 


Compound Engines 

With a background of approxi- 
mately two years of experience with 
the power plant in its P2V Neptune 
Navy patrol planes, Lockheed is confi- 
dent that the 3,250 horsepower com- 
pound engine will prove out extremely 
well in airline operation, an outcome 
of the utmost importance to those car- 
riers that have put their faith in the 
engine to carry them through the tran- 
sition period pending the development 
of a U. S. jet transport. 

Although Lockheed does have an 
original turboprop transport design in 
its XC-130 cargo job for the Air Force, 
the Model 1249 is representative of the 
Burbank manufacturer’s theory that any 


brand new jet transport should be pure 
jet and that application of the propeller 
to a turbine engine should be by way 
of advancing present planes. 

Even though the basic structure of 
the Model 1249B is identical to that of 
the Model 1049G except for nacelles and 
wing tips, conversion from compound 
to turboprop power will represent a 
substantial investment. Latest quoted 
P & W price tag on the T-34 engine is 
$170,000 each, and the price of the 
Hamilton Standard propeller to fit the 
Super Constellation installation is _re- 
ported at $25,000. 

A Model 1249B turboprop equipped 
for airline operation would cost a little 
more than $2,500,000, as compared to 
approximately $1,600,000 for a Model 
1049G with the compound engines. 

The later series of Super Constel- 
lations, starting with the Model 1049C, 
will have the new Henry Dreyfuss in- 
teriors designed for greater passenger 
appeal. Dreyfuss design is typically mas- 
sive and strong, and the designer has 
succeeded in creating this impression in 
the interior styling of the newer types of 
Super Constellations with no actual 
penalty in weight. It is anticipated that 
the character of the Dreyfuss interiors 
will give passengers additional confi- 
dence in the structural integrity of the 
Super Constellations, and in turn have 
a direct bearing on passenger loads and 
revenues. 


One feature of the interior arrange- 
ment is the allocation of undesirable 
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RELATION of payload to flight distance for the 1049G. 


space to toilets and coat rooms. There 
are four toilets, two forward and two 
aft, the former being in the prop line 
and the latter in the tail where the cir- 
cumference of the fuselage is receding. 

Flush rails have been incorporated 
for quick installation and re-spacing or 
removal of passenger seats (four or five 
abreast). Passenger configurations in- 
clude 59 for first class, and 82 or 94 
for tourist. 


Interior Details 


The Dreyfuss interior separations 
run like this in the first-class configura- 
tion, forward to aft: (1) flight deck and 
crew quarters; (2) a 12-passenger com- 
partment (forward of the prop line); 
(3) toilets and coat space; (4) main 
ompartment, seating 32 passengers; 
5) lounge area; (6) galley area (ad- 
acent to main passenger entrance); (7) 
ift compartment for 11 passengers; (8) 
cat space; (9) toilets. 

The lounge area, located midship 
etween the main passenger compart- 
nent and the galley, can be changed to 
even different arrangements, from de- 
uxe lounge accommodations for eight 
ersons to 10 tourist revenue-earning 
cats. 


Profit Potential 


Lockheed estimates that a fleet of 
hree new-type Model 1049G’s in over- 
‘€as Operations would have a profit po- 
ential in excess of $1,000,000 per air- 
lane annually based on the following 
alculations: 


Conditions 
Daily utilization ....... 8 hours 
Number of aircraft ..... 3 
Average block speed 300 mph 
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Assumptions 
Loaa tactor (passenger 
ff eer re 65 
Be WE oacsdnvces 1,000 pounds 
Rates: Passenger—first 
a ae 8.6c per mile 
SIE as de vsesvas 6.5c per mile 
EERE 40c per ton mile 
a ae $1.40 per ton mile 
First Class 
NS ere eee $11,865,000 
eer 3,200,000 
Pe 5,310,000 
DE ea deadedwmées 3,355,000 
Tourist 
IE: ccckswecuend $13,575,000 


Direct cost 3,240,000 
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Indirect cost ......... 7,070,000 

OF EE a ae 3,265,000 
Lockheed hints at even greater 
earning potentials when turboprop 


power becomes available. Lockheed has 
an order from the Navy for two turbo- 
prop Super Constellations (R7V-2’s) for 
delivery next year. 


California Fare Battle 
Gaining Momentum 


The Los Angeles-San Francisco 
coach fare battle between California 
Central Airlines, an intra-state carrier, 
and Western and United, broke out on 
several fronts last month. 

With new Martin aircraft 
now in service, Cal Central has upped 
its coach fare from $11.70 to $13.50 
(see page 23). But Western and United 
are maintaining the*lower fare. This 
situation produced these developments. 

*Cal Central filed a complaint 
with CAB charging the lower fare ob- 
served by United and Western is “un- 
reasonably low.” 

© CAB instituted an investigation 
of the United and Western fare. 

® Western filed a complaint with 
CAB charging Cal Central with en- 
gaging in transportation of interstate 
passengers without CAB authority. 

®Cal Central filed a complaint 
with the California Public Utilities 
Commission against the lower fare of 
the scheduled lines. 

® CAB expanded its investigation 
to include TWA’s new $11.70 coach 
fare between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
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Bell Model 47. series helicopters line up to await delivery to 
the company’s plant at Saginaw, Texas, where they will be crated and 
shipped. They are assembled and flight-tested at the Bell Helicopter 


Division’s new plant at Hurst, Texas. 
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RELATIONSHIP of mail pay to total operating revenue for U. S. international overseas and territorial carriers. 


Internat! Subsidies: A Drop in the Bucket? 


Only about 15% of total operating revenue for U.S. 


international carriers is subsidy, CAB report reveals. 


By WitiiMm V. Henzey 
NLY SOME 15% of the total op- 


erating revenues of U. S. interna- 
tional carriers is subsidy, and total mail 
pay, including both subsidy and service 
rates, adds up to less than 20° of the 
cafriers’ income. The figures were re- 
vealed late last month as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board wound up the second 
major phase of its subsidy separation 
campaign with a report on the interna- 
tional carriers. 

First phase of the Board’s program 
was a similar report on domestic car- 
riers released last September. With the 
cards’ now on the table for all U. S. 
certificated lines, the next step, already 
underway, is a detailed probing with 
an eye on “refinement” of the individual 
factors which led to establishment of the 
cufrent rates. This will take a year to 
complete, under the present schedulé: ” 

©. The international report, naming 
séfvice rates ranging from 45c to $2.50 
per ton-mile, shows that $45.9 million 
will be paid to U. S. international car- 
riers in subsidy during fiscal ‘year 1953, 
just begun. This will be 70.4°% of the 
total $65,326,000 mail pay estimated to 
be received by the lines during the year 
and will be approximately $22 million 
more subsidy than expected to be paid 
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domestic carriers during the same period. 

CAB estimated that subsidy support 
to the international lines “will tend to 
increase” for the next several years in 
contrast to an anticipated decline in 
domestic subsidy payments. Reasons for 
this are numerous, the more important 
ones being: 

* Competition by foreign flag car- 
riers is constantly increasing. 

* Increase in operations by U. S. 
international carriers has been accom- 
panied generally by a proportionate in- 
crease in operating costs. 


Completely Dependent 


® Some areas, such as the Territory 
of Alaska, are almost completely de- 
pendent upon air transportation and 
without subsidy support to airlines trans- 
portation in some cases would virtually 
cease. 

® National interests, including both 
the foreign commerce and the national 
defense of the U. S., result in the opera- 
tion of some routes for other than purely 
economic considerations. 

® Need for replacement of existing 
aircraft in many cases with those having 
the latest technological improvements to 
meet the: increasing impact of foreign 
competition. 


Seven general classifications of car 
riers have been set up in the new ad- 
ministrative report, determined chiefly 
by geographic location. These classes 
and the service rates for each group are: 

A. Trans-Atlantic Operations — 
Trans World Airlines and Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways—Atlantic Division. 
85c per mail ton-mile. 

B. Latin American Operations— 
(1) Pan American—Latin American Di- 
vision. 59c per mail ton-mile. (2) 
Braniff, Chicago & Southern, and 
Panagra. 88c per mail ton-mile. 

C. Trans-Pacific Operations 
Northwest Airlines and Pan American- 
Pacific Division. 67c per mail ton-mile. 

D. Hawaiian Operations — Ha- 
waiian Airlines and Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines. 8lc per mail ton-mile. 

E. States-Alaska Operations 
Alaska Airlines, Pacific Northern, and 
Pan American-Alaskan Division. 47c per 
mail ton-mile. 

F. Intra-Alaska Operations — (1) 
Alaska Airlines, Pacific Northern, 
Northern Consolidated and Wien-Alaska. 
$1.29 per mail ton-mile. (2) Alaska 
Coastal, Byers Airways, Cordova, Ellis, 
and Reeve Aleutian. $2.50 per mail ton- 
mile. 

G. “Stub-End” Operations of Do- 
mestic Carriers: (1) American, Eastern, 
and United. 45c per mail ton-mile. (2) 
National. 53c per mail ton-mile. (3) 
Colonial. 75c per mail ton-mile. 

In providing the new rates, CAB 
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used the same techniques of separation 
employed in the domestic field last year. 
All rates stem from a cost-per-revenue- 
ton-mile figure of 34.20 cents, average 
for the “Big Four.” For those four lines, 
CAB determined 45c to be an adequate 
service rate for carrying the mail. 

Costs for all other carriers were then 
compared with the “Big Four” cost 
figure and the eventual service rate for 
each carrier bore the same relationship 
to the 45c rate of the “Big Four” as 
the cost figures did to each other. 


Average Cost 

Applied internationally in the trans- 
Atlantic field, average cost for Pan 
American and TWA was found by CAB 
to be 64.23 cents per revenue ton-mile. 
This is 187.81 per cent of the “Big 
Four” average cost of 34.20. The 187.81 
per cent was then applied to the “Big 
Four” service rate of 45c, producing 
a service rate of 85c¢ for Pan Am and 
TWA in the trans-Atlantic service. 

Significantly, although total inter- 
national subsidy payments of all U. S. 
carriers will run 70°, of total mail pay- 
ments in fiscal 1953, subsidy to Pan Am 
and TWA in the trans-Atlantic field, 
the most competitive foreign market in 
the world, subsidy will make up less 
than 60°, of total mail pay and 11°, of 
total revenues of the two U. S. carriers. 

CAB’s administrative separation re- 
ports are not designed as a means of 
establishing mail pay for U. S. airlines. 
Major purpose is to permit the public 
and Federal Government to identify 
readily how much the government is 
spending for mail carriage and how 
much for subsidy. 


Advantages 

Advantages stemming from the in- 
ernational report, for example, are: 

* The President and Congress are 
rovided with information which will 
ermit a review of the amounts being 
pent for international subsidies. 





* CAB is provided with informa- | 


ion which will assist it in arriving at 


wlicy decisions affecting the develop 
vent of the international air transport 
ndustry. 

* Uncertainty is eliminated with 
espect to that portion of the Post Office 
Jepartment deficit which 
raceable to subsidies to the international 
ir transport industry. 


is directly 


Over the big hurdle with comple- 
on of the separation reports, CAB im- 
vediately embarked on a_ study to 
evelop a so-called “multi-element” serv- 
structure to be used in 
iail-rate-making procedures for U. S. 
ertificated air carriers. New structure, 
‘AB says, will produce the same effec- 
ive mail rate for identical mail services 


e-mail-rate 
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between two points without regard to 
the individual carrier operating the 
service. 

Need for this stems largely from 
situations in the domestic field where so- 
called “Group II” or 53c-rate carriers 
compete over segments for mail tonnage 
with the Group I (Big Four) carriers, 
which are paid 45c in service pay. Typi- 
cal example is between New York*and 
Miami where National and Eastern, 
both non-subsidy carriers, compete for 
mail trafic, with National on a 53c rate 
and Eastern on a 45c rate. 

In establishing the study to develop 
a multi-element mail-rate structure, CAB 
said it will be designed to reflect the cost 
characteristics relating to the actual mail 
service performed and will not apply in 
determining any subsidy paid to any 
carrier. It will not, the Board pointed 
out, prevent any individual carriers from 
requesting subsidy assistance in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Act. 

The new program is designed for 
completion by June 30, 1953. Widest 
possible views will be solicited, CAB 
said, with invitations circulated to all 
members of the U. S. airline industry 
and the Post Office Department. Pro 
gram will be geared to any appropriate 
legislation enacted by the Congress. 
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Colonial Votes ‘Yes’ 
To EAL Merger Bid 


Colonial Airlines, in the midst of a 
CAB investigation aimed at merging it 
with National Airlines, has accepted a 
merger proposal from Eastern Air Lines 
worth about $8.5 million to Colonial 
stockholders. The Eastern offer was one 
of three bids submitted in response to 
Colonial’s solicitation of ten U. S. dir- 
lines for merger offers. 

The Eastern-Colonial pact, now an 
agreement among directors of the com- 
panies, is subject to approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and stockholders of 
both companies. With little stockholder 
opposition seen at this time, CAB ap- 
proval looms as the major factor in im- 
plementing the deal, particularly since 
the Board had instituted the National- 
Colonial merger investigation on its own 
initiative. 

Acceptance of the Eastern offer cul- 
minated a turbulent series of merger ne- 
gotiations for Colonial. Earlier this year, 
Colonial’s management agreed to merge 
with National, only to have an opposi- 
tion stockholders committee upset the 
deal. Subsequently, CAB instituted its 
investigation for a Colonial-National 
merger. 
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NEW MACHINE grinds gearsto tolerances of .0003 inches. 
Modern machinery like this speeds jet manufacture. 


LOCKLAND PRODUCTION ENGINES are tested in 33 fortress-like cells. Exhaust TEST CELL CONTROL ROOM is “floated” on rubber cush- 
stacks withstand 1000-+F temperatures and have excellent sound absorption qualities. ions and suspended in air to insure instrument accuracy. 


JET CENTER, U.S.A. 


Nearly four million square feet of floor space, em- 
ployment approaching 8000, and some of the most 
modern and complete jet-producing facilities in the 
world make up “‘Jet Center, U.S.A.,” the new General 
Electric plant at Lockland, Ohio. Dedicated on the 
tenth anniversary of the first American jet engine, 
this new jet giant will be a tremendous factor in the 
future of American aviation. 


Lockland provides for rapid expansion to meet na- 
tional emergencies as well as a foundation for peace 
time production. While its recent rapid growth has 
been due mainly to the demands of increased aircraft 
production, Lockland will remain to spearhead the 
progress of aviation and to bulwark national security. 


Features of the new plant are a new parts production 
building and a new engineering and administration 


building, both recently completed, and a new Com- 
ponents Development Center now under construction. 
One large building, previously used for assembly of 
production engines, is now devoted to development 
work to bridge the difficult gap between experiment 
and production. Two huge new test cells, with a 
common control room, have been built especially 
large to accommodate engines of extremely high thrust 
ratings. 


During the fastest ten years in history, jet engines 
designed and developed by General Electric have 
powered more planes, set more records, and flown 
more hours than all other U.S. jets combined. Now, 
with this experience, a team of skilled workers and the 
new facilities available at Lockland, General Electric 
works for the future. 210-43 
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CALIFORNIA CENTRAL’s Martin 2-0-2’s, known as Martinliners, sport a new paint job. 





Inside Story of California Central Airways 


Intrastate carrier has 69.5¢ direct operating cost 


on 2-0-2’s; utilization running to 6.7 hours a day. 


GOOD DEAL of attention has 
LX focused on California Central Air- 
ways since it swapped its DC-3 and 
DC-4 equipment to Northwest Airlines 
for five Martin 2-0-2’s. 

At the time the deal was made 
there were practically no predictions of 
success for the venture. “Northwest's 
operating troubles are being moved to 
California,” was typical of the viewpoint 
sround Lockheed Air Terminal. 

It is a source of keen satisfaction to 
Colonel C. C. Sherman, president of 
CCA, and his two principal operating 
. ids, Harry Conover, assistant operations 

irector, and Cliff Stout, chief pilot, that 
ey have confounded the skeptics by 
hieving a good record of keeping 
hedule with the equipment. 


Fare Boost 


Rising costs, common to all airlines, 
t higher operating costs for its Martin 
0-2 equipment, brought on California 
entral Airlines’ recent boost in the fare 
‘tween Los Angeles and San Francisco 
om $11.70 to $13.50 plus tax. 
Colonel Sherman, said the sched- 
led intrastate carrier was more than 
itished with its Martin bargain. 
“You can’t blame it on the Martin’s 
ecause we pay pilots $275 per month 
ore than formerly,” he has said. 
Introductory costs imposed by the 
hangeover from the former 28- and 
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30-passenger DC-3 equipment were sub- 
stantial for an airline whose average 
ticket has been only eight dollars. Col. 
Sherman estimates these non-recurring 
costs to date at $145,000. 

More non-recurring costs are ahead 
as Col. Sherman still is spending money 
improving the 2-0-2’s. CCA did not 
cancel out a single schedule between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for 
weather last winter, and Col. Sherman 
wants to duplicate the record next 
winter. 

CCA’s latest figure on direct operat- 
ing costs of its Martinliners, as it prefers 
to call the 2-0-2’s, is 69.5c. This includes 
flight operations, direct maintenance, de- 
preciation of flight equipment (on a 
five-year basis) and certain ground and 
indirect maintenance costs not normally 
included in directs by other carriers. 

Adding the expense of traffic and 
sales, advertising, accounting, adminis- 
tration, etc., brings CCA’s total cost of 
operations up to $1.06 per mile, a figure 
which entitles it to classification as a 
low-cost operator. 


The Martins have been of material 
assistance to CCA in overcoming a prob- 
lem typical of airlines having low route 
mileage, that of utilization of equip- 
ment. Utilization currently is running 
6.7 hours per day, as compared to 5.17 
hours per day with the DC-3 equipment 
a year ago. 





Most of this increase is obtained 
through greater flexibility of the new 
equipment on week-ends, when the 
coach traffic booms into as many extra 
sections as there is equipment available. 
Such innovations as skip-stopping Los 
Angeles or Burbank and non-stopping 
from San Francisco to San Diego also 
help. 


No Place to Go 


CCA would like to stretch out its 
route mileage to bring its utilization up 
to a more economical point, but it has 
no place to go within the borders of 
California. It once tried an extension 
from San Francisco to Sacramento, a 75- 
mile segment that would have fitted in 
just about right, but it produced far too 
little revenue. Col. Sherman sadly wrote 
it off as a $30,000 experiment. Edwards 
Air Force Base, the big desert test center, 
also came a revenue cropper. 

No operator is more conscious of 
station costs than Col. Sherman. Because 
of the intense competition from United 
Air Lines and Western Air Lines, both 
of which are still maintaining the lower 
fare of $11.70 plus tax for their DC4 
high-density coach schedules, CCA has 
had to add Los Angeles as a co-terminal 
to Burbank, and to supply service both 
to San Francisco and Oakland on the 
north end of the line. 

This distresses Col. Sherman no 
end. He considers it pure waste. Land- 
ing fees alone represent an extra $14 per 
schedule, $8 at Los Angeles, $6 at Oak- 
land. On five schedules a day, that’s 
$25,000 a year. 
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CCA’S PRESIDENT, Col. C. C. Sherman sits in the pilot seat of new 





Martinliner with Capt. Harry Conover, assistant director of operations. 


The CCA president nourishes a pet 
idea designed to cut station service costs 
on a high-density route like Los Angeles- 
San Francisco. He would like to elimi- 
nate all reservations, sell tokens in the 
place of tickets, install turnstiles at the 
loading gates, put in schedules at half- 
hour intervals, and let passengers board 
planes simply by dropping tokens in the 
turnstiles. Passengers shut out from one 
plane would be first in line for the next. 


Interchange Tokens 


The plan couldn’t miss, Col. Sher- 
man insists, if UAL and WAL would 
go along with him, set up a rotation of 
schedules and interchange tokens. But 
irrespective of the reaction of UAL and 
WAL to his overtures, he predicts CCA 
will be able to adopt the token idea 
within two years. 

Full impact of the Martin equip- 
ment traffic-wise came in May, when 
CCA ran up a new record of 18,902 pas- 
sengers as compared to 10,449 passengers 
in the same month in 1951 when DC-3 
equipment was being operated. 

For the first six months of 1952, 
CCA carried a total of 93,864 passengers 
as against 61,283 passengers in the first 
six months of 1951, a gain of 32,581 
passengers. 

Current load factors on CCA’s three 
segments as compared to a year ago are 
as follows: 


1951 1952 
(28-pass. (44-pass. 
DC-3’s) 2-0-2’s) 
Los Angeles- 
San Francisco 74.6%, 82.7% 
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San Diego- 
Burbank 40.6%, 51.9% 
Burbank- 
Inyokern 30.9% 31.2% 
The table makes it obvious that 


CCA’s profit potential lies in the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco sector. San Diego- 
Burbank is demonstrating — healthy 
growth and CCA anticipates load factors 
will exceed 60°, before the summer is 
over. But CCA needs the San Diego 
route mileage anyway. And, of course, 
San Diego makes a contribution to the 
82.7°4 load factor the carrier is enjoying 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The Inyokern route is a service for 
the Navy ordnance test station located 
there. CCA is guaranteed 40 passengers 
a day on the route. Since it has been 
operating the Inyokern schedules, CCA 
also has carried more than 200,000 
pounds of Navy mail and cargo without 
charge to and from the desert test 
station. 

The CCA operation of the 2-0-2’s is 
conservative. Cruise with the P & W 
R-2800-CA18 engines is at 1,080 hp and 
2,200 rpm above 7,000 feet, and at 1,900 
rpm at 7,000 feet or below. Reverse 
pitch has been made inoperative and 
carburetor modifications have been made 
for a saving of an estimated 8°% in fuel. 

CCA was the first carrier to make 
use of the new omni airway in Cali- 
fornia, and installation of an additional 
Collins omni receiver and radio mag- 
netic indicator is now being engineered 
to provide dual equipment in the air- 
craft. 

Another current engineering project 
is the installation of aileron boost to pro- 





vide more control at low air speeds, 
although CCA pilots now bring the 
2-0-2’s over the fence at the low speed 
of 105-110 mph and retain entirely satis- 
factory stability. 

Col. Sherman has another idea 
which he greatly fancies. This is the 
addition of jet pods to his Martinliners 
after the fashion of the jets on Convair’s 
B-36. The wing, he figures, is strong 
enough to take them with a little 
beefing. 


Jet Pods 


The CCA president’s idea in add- 
ing the jet pods would be to take off 
and land with the R-2800’s, but at cruis- 
ing level feather the piston engines and 
turn on the jets. 

The result, Col. Sherman says, 
would be faster, smoother flights for the 
passengers and more economical mainte- 
nance for the airline, the latter being 
gained because the piston engines would 
be shut off two thirds of the time. 

The Colonel thinks his idea would 
be good in more ways than one, because 
he suspects it will take a little time for 
the average passenger to get accustomed 
to jets, whereas he would not hesitate 
to board a plane also having reciprocat- 
ing engines. He also feels it would solve 
the problem for air traffic control, which 
isn’t now set up to handle jet aircraft. 


AF Places Order for 
New ‘Copter Autopilot 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company has entered the helicopter 
automatic pilot field, having received a 
$4,476,795 order for its newly-developed 
automatic pilot for helicopters, ear 
marked by the Air Force for initial use 
in the Piasecki H-21. 

Developed by the company’s aero 
nautical division with the cooperation 
of the USAF and Piasecki Helicopter 
Corporation, the new helicopter auto 
pilot permits accurate hovering contro! 
and provides the craft with increased 
stability. The human pilot’s job is 
greatly simplified, since the device frees 
him from much of the effort and con 
centration previously required. 

The autopilot is the result of two 
and a half years of research, engineering, 
and flight testing. 


Heliport Noise Test 


London’s Thames-side heliport on 
the Festival of Britain’s South Bank site 
will be tested for noise volume by 
British European Airways. A_ Bristol 
171 helicopter will be used for the test. 
Previous trials proved the site to be 
suitable operationally. 

BEA is waiting for a twin-engine 
helicopter before it begins serving the 
British capital. 
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faster and more accurately 


To talk “plane language” by electronics 





—new Douglas Aircraft Computers 


So complex have modern planes become 
that thousands of hours go into their 
design. One mathematical problem might 
take weeks to solve. 

To shorten these steps, Douglas has 
developed automatic computers, ana- 
lyzers, and measuring devices which 
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work out problems faster than an engi- 
neer can write them down—codagraphs, 
iconologs, digital converters. Some take 
data transmitted electronically, while 
a plane is in flight, and solve it before the 
pilot lands—others work with guided 
missiles. But all are designed to simplify 
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engineering problems, and can be used 
in any industry. 

Development of these electronic de- 
vices is further proof of Douglas leader- 
ship, helps Douglas produce planes in 
quantity—to fly further and faster with 


a bigger payload. 
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GEORGE W. JALONICK, Ill 


President, Aviation Distributors & 
Manufacturers Association 


* 


The Distributor's 
Place in the 
Industry 


George W. Jalonick, Hl: President of the 
Aviation Distributors & Manufacturers Association, 
Jalonick, 39, entered the industry in 1940 by gaining con- 
trolling interest in Southwest Airmotive Corporation to- 
gether with Winston C. Castleberry and Harlan Ray. 
He was concerned with the overall management of the 
company when SAC was an Air Force contractor in 
World War II. 

Later he was able to form a separate division of 
the company for distributorship activities, organized as 
the SAC Sales Department. Jalonick spent a great deal 
of his time in the north and east, selling manufacturers 
on Southwest Airmotive as their distributor. 

His success in this is best told by the blue-ribbon 
list of distributorships, including Pratt & Whitney, 
Hamilton Standard, Scintilla, Eclipse Pioneer, Bendix 
Products, Goodrich, Aircraft Radio Corporation, and 
Radio Corporation of America. As vice president in 
charge of sales, he has conducted a long and successful 
campaign to get the airlines to buy from distributors 
rather than directly from the manufacturers. 

Jalonick worked diligently in ADMA in its early 
days, and served as director and vice president before 
being elected president. 

A prominent citizen in his native Dallas, he is 
ex-chairman of Dallas Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee; a member of the Greater Dallas Planning 
Council, Texas State Aviation Advisory Council, Texas 
Aviation Legislative Committee, State Aviation Asso- 
ciation, Aviation Trades Association, Texas Police Asso- 
ciation, Dallas Crime Commission, and the Greater 
Dallas Planning Council. The holder of a private pilot's 
license, he is also active in the Texas Private Flyers 
Association. In addition, he finds time to serve as the 
chief of the 12-county Civil Aviation Defense Program. 





Q How many members does the Aviation Distributors 
*and Manufacturers Association have? 

A. Seventy-two. 

Q. How are these divided between manufacturers 
and distributors? 

A. There are 36 distributor members and 36 manu- 
facturer members. There is no particular significance to this 
“equal distribution”—that just happens to be the way it is at 
the present time. 

Q. What percentage of the eligible aircraft manu- 
facturers and distributors is represented in ADMA? 

A. I can’t answer this question, because I don’t 
know how many companies there are in the country en- 
gaged in manufacturing aircraft components. Also, there 
are many concerns which represent themselves as distributors 
when, in reality, they are not, and still others whose dis- 
tributorship functions are so limited or vague that they fail 
to live up to the definition of the true distributor as ADMA 
defines the turn. 

We feel, however, that we have among our members 
most of the leading makers of aircraft parts and accessories 
and a great majority of the leading distributors representing 
them in the field. 

Q. What is the basis of ADMA membership fees? 

A. Both manufacturers and distributors pay an en- 
trance fee of $50. 

Manufacturers pay annual dues of $250. 

Annual dues for distributors are scaled like this: $20 
per month for those with annual sales of $200,000 or less; 
$25 on sales of from $200,000 to $500,000, and $30 per month 
for those over $500,000. 

Q. What concrete efforts are being made to expand 
ADMaA to a position of greater service and influence? 

A. As with any association, ADMA is judged largely 
by the special services and opportunities it affords its mem- 
bers which they can’t get anywhere else, and by the con- 
tributions it makes to the industry as a whole. Never before 
in aviation has there been an organization designed ex- 
pressly for the betterment of parts and accessory distribu- 
tion, and for bringing the manufacturer together with the 
distributor for a frank and open discussion of mutual 
problems. 

Certainly, there’s strength in numbers—providing the 
numbers are good ones. We have a highly selective mem- 
bership program underway, and are anxious to accept new 
members when they meet our requirements. 

Currently, we are considering the adoption of a Code 
of Ethics which we feel will be of value to all concerned. 

Q. Would you define the difference between your 
organization and the Aircraft Industries Association. 

A. AIA is for manufacturers only, including airframe 
makers. ADMA membership is limited to the manufacturers 
of aircraft components and to the distributors of com- 
ponents, parts, and accessories. You might say that, instead 
of duplicating AIA, we take up where AIA leaves off. Some 
of our manufacturer-members are AIA members also (prin- 
cipally the makers of engines, instruments, and engine 
accessories ). 

Q. What services do you offer members? 

A. As far as I’m concerned—and I’m sure this is 
true of most ADMA members—the association’s greatest 
service is providing a medium whereby manufacturers and 
distributors may get better acquainted, swap ideas and criti- 
cisms, and sit around a table working out better ways to do 
business with one another. 
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In addition, though, we offer these services: collec- 
tion and analysis of pertinent industry statistics; promotion 
of friendly relations with other phases of the industry; 
liaison with government agencies in Washington, D. C.; a 
“lookout” for, and interpretation of, legislation affecting us; 
recommendations to help individual members improve their 
business procedures; assistance in the member’s public rela- 
tions and publicly problems; and many other such aids to 
successful enterprise. 

Most of these services are directed by the association’s 
secretarial office, Fernley and Fernley, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. It would appear that the activities of distributors 
and parts manufacturers are at odds—i.c., surplus dis- 
tributors undoubtedly have cut sharply into the manu- 
facturer’s market. Would you comment on this? 

A. There are, and always will be, variances of one 
kind or another. I think this is a normal and healthy situa- 
tion which, if it does nothing else, keeps us all on our 
toes. 

Discounts Controversial 


As an example, discounts are the most controversial 
of all ADMA topics. However, this isn’t a question ADMA 
as an association can solve, because no two manufacturers 
and distributors operate exactly alike; their costs of doing 
business vary. Solving this particular problem is an in- 
dividual matter—ADMA provides a meeting place and a 
means by which these individual solutions can be reached. 

Surplus undoubtedly has hurt manufacturer and dis- 
tributor alike, but we have seen a gradual whittling down 
of it and a resultant upswing in the distributor’s sale of 
new merchandise. It hasn't disappeared—it’s still a bugaboo— 
but it’s fading away. 

Q. At one time it appeared that the surplus dis- 
tributors represented a goodly portion of ADMA’s member- 
ship. Is this true? 

A. Yes, at one time early in our history, this was 
true. However, under ADMA’s present membership re- 
quirements companies dealing primarily in surplus aren't 
eligible. 

Practically all of these early surplus-dealer members 
have dropped out. They found ADMA wasn’t worthwhile 
or them, since our discussions and forums centered about 
the real distributor of new equipment. | think their original 
ntent when they got into ADMA was to try to make dis- 
ributorship deals with the manufacturers to perpetuate 
hemselves when surplus finally disappears completely. This 
lidn’t happen, so they resigned. 

Q. What is being done to control membership? 

A. This is best answered by telling you the route 
n application follows before getting 2 final okay. 

We have what I feel to be the strongest ADMA 
1embership committee in our history, comprised of Paul 
\. Kennedy, Southwest Airmotive, chairman, and, as mem- 
ers, C. A. Carlsen, Air Associates; Walter B. Powell, 
‘icCauley Industrial Corp.; Arthur C. Harvey, Air Parts, 
ne.; W. L. Carolla, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; Harry L. 
litchell, General Aircraft Supply Corp. 

This committee has completely revised our admittance 
ystem. Under this system, the applicant fills out an applica- 
ion form and a separate, detailed data blank. Three mem- 
ers must endorse the application. The data blank calls for 
listing of manufacturers represented, with the dollar vol- 
me of purchases from each during the past year. These 
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facts are verified by the manufacturers individually, with 
a statement whether or not the applicant is a bona fide 
distributor. 

The application is screened by the executive secretary 
and then by the membership committee chairman. Each 
committeeman gets a copy, and then does a screening job of 
his own, returning his comments to the chairman. 

If approval isn’t unanimous, objections are referred 
to the executive secretary and to membership committee- 
men for further consideration. If approval is unanimous, 
the executive secretary sends a bulletin to ADMA’s entire 
membership stating that the application is in hand and that 
comments are welcomed. 

No further action is taken until the membership 
committee meets on the day preceding the opening either 
of the Mid-Year Meeting or the Annual Convention. Com- 
mittee reports on applications then are submitted to the 
ADMA board of directors where a final decision is reached. 

No, it isn’t easy to get in ADMA; but, by the same 
token, it isn’t difficult, providing the applicant conducts his 
business well and is in good standing in his industry and 
community. 

Q. What is the significance of the change in mem- 
bership approval procedures? 

A. In the past, it was possible for a single member 
to block the approval of an applicant—or to “ramrod” one 
through, if he felt so inclined. Now, the entire membership 
has a voice in the decision. 

Q. What was the major subject of your recent meet- 
ing at Mackinac Island? 

A. Business ethics were the major topic for discus- 
sion. Earle Scott, president of Scott Aviation, Lancaster, N. 
Y., led an ethics forum in his capacity as chairman of our 
merchandising committee. The question of eliminating un- 
ethical competitive practices took up most of the time. 
Another important topic was the manufacturer-distributor 
relationship as it affects sales policies, warranties, and gross 
margins. 


Sales: Over $35 Million 


Q. What percentage of aircraft parts purchases are 
made through distributors at this time? 

A. I can’t give you an industry-wide percentage. 
However, in January of 1952, I requested our 36 ADMA 
distributor members to give me their sales volumes for the 
1951 calendar year, excluding the sale of labor and sales to 
the military. Twenty-seven reported a total of $24,574,197. 
Of the nine not reporting, three were among our largest 
distributors. 

My guess is that, had all 36 answered, the total would 
have been between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. Remember, 
too, these figures represent wholesale—not retail—prices. 

Q. Has there been any trend in this field? How do 
present purchases compare with other postwar years? 

A. There is an upward trend of sales by the legiti- 
mate distributors of new parts and accessories, due to (1) 
the decline in war surplus, and (2) the distributor's “wising 
up” to the necessity of opening new markets for his sales. 

The distributor once concentrated primarily on fixed 
base operators, but now he also sells the airlines and original 
equipment manufacturers. There was a sharp decline in 
sales to fixed base operators, particularly in our part of the 
country, because of the drop in GI flight training. 


Q. Would you list the nature of ADMA’s market 
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in the order of relative volume of business provided? 

A. I’m not up to date on other distributors’ primary 
markets, but, in the case of Southwest Airmotive, our 
largest sales are to the airlines, followed by those to large 
overhaul and repair shops, to the fixed base operators, and, 
finally, to the military. 


Q. Is this directly related to the advantages which 
might be expected to accrue to each of these groups? 

A. We feel that the volume of our present sales to 
the airlines is a pretty accurate barometer of the benefits 
which any distributor might expect to enjoy if he performs 
a full and honest distributorship function. 

In handling certain lines of merchandise, the dis- 
tributor, selling to an airline in his territory, can more than 
prove his worth by providing the airline with an all- 
important “second source,” ready to provide parts in emer- 
gencies and regularly in accordance with a well-studied pur- 
chase and delivery plan. 

The distributor is a “coordinator” of airline purchase 
orders which formerly went to many different sources. 
By handling the airline inventory, the distributor saves the 
airline invested money, insurance, warehouse and shelf space, 
paperwork, etc. He takes the beating—if and when it 
comes—on obsolescence, and in many cases pays freight 
and follow-up expenses. 

The distributor helps the airline buy effectively and 
keeps the manufacturer posted on upcoming problems and 
requirements. Instead of weakening the airline-factory re- 
lationship, he vastly strengthens it. The distributor definitely 
does not pose as a “technical expert”; instead, he makes cer- 
tain that factory technical assistance is on the spot when 
needed. 

Similar benefits apply with almost equal vigor to 
other segments of the industry with whom we deal. 


Q. What do you consider the strongest argument 
against dealing through distributors? 

A. In the past, the strongest arguments were posed 
by a few distributors who entered airline relationships poorly 
equipped for the job and with uncertain intentions of 
handling it well. They were mere “middlemen” with very 
little to offer. Their customers soured on them in a hurry. 

. Fortunately, it appears that this kind of distributor’s 
day has ended. We have stronger distributors and have 
succeeded in proving to the airlines that we can serve them 
both efficiently and economically. 


Direct Pipeline 


Another “anti” argument has been that, by dealing 
with a distributor, the airline loses its direct “pipeline” to 
the plant—and vice versa. This has been disproved by our 
willingness and ability to strengthen this pipeline, rather 
than to weaken it. 

One airline told us recently that, since dealing with 
us, it has seen more factory representatives on the spot than 
ever before. 

Q. Does membership in ADMA enhance a dis- 
tributor’s opportunity of selling to manufacturer members 
of ADMA? 

A. I would say “Yes”—providing the distributor 
enjoyed a discount sufficiently large to make the transaction 
attractive to his manufacturer-customer. 


Q. Among the manufacturers, which ones have been 
most active in promoting the role of the distributor? What 
is the trend? 
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A. In entering ADMA, all of our manufacturer- 
members evidenced an aggressive intent to work better in 
harness with their distributors. This sort of teamwork def- 
initely constitutes a “trend.” 

Speaking for Southwest Airmotive only, we have 
found a large number of manufacturers ready, willing, and 
able to help us—providing we apprise them of our problems 
and needs. As an example, we have enjoyed especially fine 
relationships with the various members of the Bendix 
family—Scintilla, Eclipse-Pioneer, and Bendix Products. 


Q. ADMA members apparently had a difficult time 
selling the airlines on the advantages of buying through 
distributors. How successful has this campaign been? 


A. Considering its recent beginning, this “campaign,” 
has been highly successful—simply because we have proved 
that, with certain lines, we can offer the airlines definite 
extra benefits. A number of the distributors are doing quite 
well in this direction. Few of these arrangements resulted 
from the airlines coming to us—we’re still taking most of 
the initiative. 


Specific Examples 


Q. Would you provide some specific examples of 
distributor activity in enabling an operator to maintain more 
sensible inventories? 

A. Several airlines have reduced their inventories in 
certain lines by more than 50 per cent since buying through 
the distributor. One reason for this is that we have de- 
termined overages existing in the stock of one airline and 
then have helped move the parts concerned to another air 
line where shortages existed. That’s a “bonus service” which 
only a distributor could have provided. 

By carefully analyzing airline usage, we can place 
orders 12 months in advance of the anticipated need and 
have the parts on our shelves 90 days before scheduled 
delivery. 


Q. Does the distributor have much effect in keeping 
the user from stocking obsolescent items? 

A. Obsolescence may be caused by (1) the manu 
facturer discontinuing the unit in question, or by (2) the 
purchaser overstocking it. 

The distributor helps in both instances: he keeps in 
constant close contact with the manufacturer in order to 
anticipate an item’s discontinuance and, since he is buying 
and stocking the merchandise for his own shelves, he makes 
a special effort to assure that it isn’t over-bought. 


Q. To what degree do manufacturers buy from 
distributors? 

A. Some of our distributor members sell quite a 
volume to manufacturers—much of it in the nature of hard 
ware. Southwest Airmotive makes very few such sales. 


Q. How do you rank your own organization, South- 
west Airmotive Co., among fixed base operators? 

A. Well, we're celebrating our 20th anniversary and 
we naturally “rate ourselves” pretty high! We are told by 
at least two major aircraft fuel companies that we are 
private aviation’s “biggest filling station.” 

Also—although there are no statistics to prove it— 
cbservers tell us we do more work on executive aircraft 
than any fixed base operator in the country. Actually, our 
principal commodity is Quality and, beyond that, our aspira 
tions to be “first” are relatively few—and humble. 


Q. How many people does SAC employ? What was 
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FRIENDLY 












ENEMIES 





One of the Navy’s GRUMMAN GUARDIANS makes a pass 
over one of the Navy’s submarines. It’s a case of 


“friendly enemies” . . . for as the mongoose is 





trained to kill cobras, these big, carrier-based air- 
craft are designed to find and destroy submarines. 
One type of GUARDIAN, equipped with long range radar 
devices, hunts down the enemy Then others, lighter 


on radar but heavier on bombs, come in for the “kill.” 











GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION. BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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its gross revenue in 1951 and what is the growth factor as 
contrasted with the past few years? 

A. We employ 350 persons, with a million-dollar 
payroll. 

For the fiscal year ending May 31, 1952, our gross 
sales were approximately $5,750,000, as compared with 
$2,709,000 for the previous year. 

Our plant area since our founding in 1932 has gone 
from 20,000 square feet to 185,000 square feet; our employee 
total from eight to 350, and our sales from $90,000 to their 
present level nudging six million dollars. 

Q. What is the fixed base operator’s biggest problem 
today? 

A. As I see it, the problem is largely one of money. 
With advancements in aircraft design and fabrication, there 
are new demands maintenance-wise, calling for new and 
large investments in tooling and equipment. More money 
is required for adequate inventorying and for labor—and for 
taxes, 

The fixed base operator, too, should do his utmost to 
reach an effective diversification of activity. Aviation’s grave- 
yards are littered with the corporate bodies of enterprises 
which put all their eggs in one basket—and then had the 
bottom of the basket drop out. 

Q. Has the military build-up had much effect on 
your fixed base operation? 

A. We are engaged in a large-scale P&W Wasp 
Junior engine overhaul program under USAF contract, and 
also have contracted with the government to refuel all 
transient military planes in the Dallas area. 

The bulk of our business, though, continues to come 
from civilian or “peacetime” sources. We built our company 
on service to civil aviation—and we shall continue to look 
in that direction for future growth and success. 


New Markets 

Q. Has the decline of personal flying affected SAC’s 
operations or those of ADMA? 

A. Twenty years ago Southwest Airmotive dedicated 
itself to the job of providing fine-grain service for fine-grain 
planes—the larger business planes owned and operated by 
industry. That is a phase of flying that continues to progress 
and expand. We expect to continue to progress and expand 
right along with it. 

Sales-wise, the lag on small airports prompted us— 
and most of the other distributors in ADMA—to seek out 
new markets, such as the airlines. However, we are not 
neglecting the operators on these airports and are doing our 
best to serve them well. 

Q. How much of SAC’s activities are concerned 
with corporation or business aircraft, as compared with 
pleasure aircraft? 

A. In our service division, the answer is 90 per cent— 
or more. Incidentally, we found that last year our company 
provided services of one kind or another for approximately 
§,000 airplanes—and, again, 90 per cent or more of these 
were executive or industrial types. 

Q. Which phase of your fixed base operation, ex- 
clusive of parts distributorship, is growing the fastest? 

A. Because of its USAF contracts, our Pratt & 
Whitney-authorized engine shop. However, based on purely 
civilian work, the aircraft shop probably is outstripping all 
others with its gains of the last two years. 

Q. Does the fixed base operator have a legitimate 
role in working with the airlines—i.e., performing mainte- 
nance, fueling, etc.? 


“,..- 8,000 airplanes serviced ... 90% executive type” 






A. I offer a strong “Yes.” A number of airlines have 
found that it makes good business sense to let someone 
else perform their overhauls, rather than invest in shops of 
their own. We perform a number of airline services in our 
shops and, in addition, handle the refueling for three airlines 
using Love Field. 

Q. Why has there been a general decline in the 
number and quality of fixed base operators in recent 
times? 

A. Under-capitalized and over-enthused, hundreds of 
men returned from World War II Air Force service to try 
for the fabled “millions” to be made when that equally- 
fabled Everyman’s Airplane came into being. We all know 
what happened there—and none should consider it a barom- 
eter of private flying’s success, or lack of it. 

Many have fallen by the wayside for a lack of business 
sense, integrity, or a willingness to do a good job. Others, 
making money on GI flight training, shortsightedly failed 
to use some of that money in developing other and more 
durable facets of their operations. Still others admittedly 
were in business to make the proverbial “quick killings” 
and then get out. 

The others—the good businessmen, farsighted plan- 
ners, and honest servers of the flying public—are progressing, 
making money, and expanding. 

Q. If the military build-up slackens, will SAC’s 
operation be seriously affected—that is, is there an evident 
civil market to replace the present military business? 

A. The demand for our services from civil customers 
is greater now by far than ever before. If we had no military 
work at the present time, we'd still be in mighty good 
shape. None of our shops—including the engine shop—is 
dependent entirely on military contract work. 

Q. How big is SAC’s engine overhaul activity? 

A. We have about 200 persons engaged in engine 
overhauls, with a current production rate of eight engines 
per day. Most of these are Pratt & Whitney R-985 Wasp 
Juniors; quite a large number are for civilian customers. 
Our Wasp Juniors are overhauled on an assembly-line basis. 
Other types—mainly 1830's and 1820’s—are rebuilt 
individually. 

Q. Hew seriously has the increased cost of parts 
affected this business? 

A. Increases in parts and labor prices definitely have 
not been in proportion to increases experienced in other 
everyday consumer goods. The plane owner can meet these 
rises because his business, too, has grown and prospered 
with the times. 

I know of one engine accessory manufacturer just 
now ready to announce his first price increase in four years, 
and an engine manufacturer about to lift his prices for the 
first time in an entire decade! 

Q. What role can the government play in improving 
the status of private flying in this country? 

A. The most important thing the government can 
do is thoroughly “educate itself” on the tremendous sig- 
nificance of industrial and agricultural aviation. Few key 
people in government circles—both military and civil— 
understand and appreciate the scope of present-day civil 
flying. 

Private flyers, and operators catering to them, can be 
“legislated and regulated” out of business. A streamlining 
and simplification of rules governing this phase of the 
industry is a real Must. 
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The eyes of this Sperry engineer are on 
tomorrow—even while they closely 

observe the performance of aGyropilot* 
flight control system being vibration 

tested at 900 cycles per second on a 
hake table. All Sperry equipments 
re being constantly “tortured” and 
xposed to conditions more rigorous 
1an they may undergo even in tomor- 
yw’s aircraft. 


1 laboratory, test-cell — and its great 
light Research Center at MacArthur 
ield, Long Island—Sperry develops 
1d improves its aeronautical equip- 
ent — and seeks true answers to the 
ght control problems of the future. 
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Today, because of this research back- 
ground, modern Sperry flight controls 
are successfully flying jets, airliners, 
executive craft, helicopters, lighter- 
than-air ships and guided missiles. 

For these widely diversified aircraft, 
the Sperry automatic pilot provides 
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GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN 
CANADA 


* NEW ORLEANS - 
COMPANY OF 


LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED, 


consistently smooth, precise automatic 
flight under all flight conditions. 


Many other answers will come—as they 
have for 40 years—from Sperry’s pio- 
neering leadership, skill, experience 
and tomorrow-mindedness in develop- 
ing automatic flight controls. 


SEATTLE 
QUEBEC 
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LAYOUT OF HELIPORT 
FLIGHT AREA REQUIREMENTS 








What About Tomorrow’s Heliports? 


Planning begins with traffic surveys, new laws, 


site selection; size and equipment come next. 


By Lots C, Puttmus 


H ELIPORT planning can no longer 
be thought of only in long-range 
terms. Although there are only three 
certificated helicopter services operating 
in the U. S. at this time, there are 27 
applications on file with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to provide helicopter 
services in communities throughout the 
country. 

The commercial helicopter produc- 
tion picture also seems much brighter, as 
witnessed by the recent statement made 


by Hans Weichsel, contract administra- 
tor of the Helicopter Division of Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, to the effect that 
there will be sufficient numbers of the 
larger-type craft on the market by 1954 
or 1955 to bring the first major boom 
in commercial service. 

With properly planned heliport 
facilities in surrounding communities, 
one major terminal airport could serve 
a radius of 100 miles by utilizing heli- 
copter feeder line service, according to 
Harvey Gaylord, general manager of 
Bell’s helicopter division and chairman 





Helicopt>r can only cross 
airplane treffi> pattern - 
at 90° to runway in use, 


Start of airplane 
letdown 


When airplane is in the patt 
it can only be at or below heli- 
copters altitude when it is 
flying in line with the rumay 
either on letdown or take off, 





500 Min, Altitude over 
rumay 








HELICOPTER AND AIRPLANE FLIGHT 
TRAFFIC PATTERNS FOR MAJOR AIRPORTS 


( Worst landing case illustrated. Take-off procedure ) 
is the reverse of landing procedure, 














of the Helicopter Council of the Air- 
craft Industries Association. This could 
well solve the problem of how to locate 
future airports away from congested 
metropolitan areas. 

Weichsel, who has been devoting 
much of his time to working with com- 
munities on preliminary heliport plan- 
ning, has found that there are three 
basic steps to be taken toward this end 
by the civic-minded groups interested 
in one or both of the two types of 
service that are feasible for the rotary- 
wing craft in their areas. Commuter or 
inter-city service is one and feeder line 
service the other. The first things to do: 

® Draft legislation on a community 
level to be submitted to state aviation 
authorities. This includes the enactment 
of new laws governing landing and alkti- 
tude minimums to be observed with- 
in city limits, and revision of laws on 
the books applicable to fixed-wing craft 
but contrary to the nature of rotary- 
wing. The Helicopter Association of 
America, in San Francisco, is engaged 
in drafting standard legislation for 
presentation to city and county govern- 
ments. 

* Conduct traffic surveys to de- 
termine the number of potential pass- 
engers in the community or area and 
where they are most interested in going, 
i.e., from town to airport, or town to 
industrial centers. Such firms as Alex 
Hart & Associates in New York City 
are already specializing in such services. 

* Plan heliport sites based on the 
information, considering routes, ap- 
proach areas, -available surfaces, i.e., 
rooftops, city parks, waterfront areas. 
Approach angle recommended by Bel! 
is five feet horizontal distance to one 
foot of obstruction height on all sides 
of the heliport, and 10-to-one on the 
prevailing-wind side. 


Rooftops Favored 


Clarence L. Belinn, 
Los Angeles Airways, in his report to 


president of 


the Doolittle commission, states that 
long-range policy and planning with 
respect to metropolitan operations 


should embrace both rooftop and sur 
face technique. He favors the former, 
however, because it is safer, more 
economical, and brings the operation 
closer to the heart 6f the community. 
When surface heliports are feasible, he 
continues, they should be made a part 
of the over-all city and municipal plan 
ning, with location emphasis placed in 
industrial areas or adjacent to the inter 
section of major arterial highways. 
Fred M. Glass, director of aviation 
of the Port of New York Authority, 
points out that the high cost of land in 
metropolitan areas calls for highly efh 
cient ground handling of helicopters in 
order to justify surface heliports. 
Equally important to the location of 
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heliport sites in the metropolitan areas 
is the importance of proper landing 
sites at the airports being served. In set- 
ting up ‘copter facilities at the airports, 
F. N. Piasecki, chairman of the board 
ot Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, feels 
that the feeder line passenger must be 
landed within walking distance of the 
terminal. To avoid stacking, which is 
not as acute a problem as believed be- 
cause of the ‘copter’s low operating alti- 
tudes, ground facilities must be planned 
for peak IFR landing rate. A helicopter 
flight traffic pattern independent of and 
compatible with that of airplanes in the 
same area is mandatory (see illustra- 
tion ). 

Glass feels that a helicopter landing 
site on the roof of the terminal building 
equipped with elevator service to the 
lobby is one very feasible arrangement. 

The actual size of the heliport area 
is even more flexible than the site loca- 
tion. Dependent on the ‘copter trafhc 
anticipated, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration recommends a minimum 
size of 50 to 100 feet in diameter for 
single-engine use, dependent on sur- 
rounding obstructions as well as traffic. 

Uni-directional approach may be 
entirely suitable, since rotary-wing craft 
are much less susceptible to cross-wind 
efiects. CAA anticipates that a single 
strip of 100 to 200 feet should be ade- 
quate for take-off and landing opera- 
tions for multi-engine helicopters. 


Three Times 

Research on this question by Pia- 
secki states that, taking allowances for 
over- and under-shooting into considera- 
tion, a clear area three times the length 
of the helicopter should be considered. 
In the case of the Piasecki H-16 (multi- 
engine, 40-passenger machine) a circular 
area 400 feet in diameter would be 
needed. The company estimates that this 
would permit 17 movements per hour, 
with parking area for seven helicopters 
(see diagram). Parked helicopters, ac- 
cording to this plan, would have to be 
moved as the landing area was changed. 

Bell’s heliport in Fort Worth is a 
200-foot by 400-foot rectangular area, 
which can accommodate 12 single-engine 
parked helicopters. 

Piasecki has found that the follow- 
ing ground equipment facilities would 
be necessary for visual and radio aids 
and for traffic and turn-around: 

* High-intensity ground pattern 
lighting with dimming control for in- 
strument approaches. 

® Visual-location beacons of wider 
beam projection than those utilized by 
fixed-wing aircraft. 

* Rapid means of refueling and 
equipment for quick turn around. 

* Tractors and other handling 
equipment to haul the copters from the 
landing to parking areas. 
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BELL’S HELIPORT at Fort Worth accommodates 12 helicopters. 








Preliminary Airstop Design Criteria 


Item Major ' 
Space /Weight 


(a) Operational area 





—Landing and takeoff‘ 250 x 250 feet 

—Wheel loading 19,000 pounds 
(b) Loading and unloading area 

—Number of units 17 

—Weight carried per unit 30 x 90 feet 

25,000 pounds 

Traffic 
(a) (a) Operations per hour—peak period 30 
(b) Passengers per hour—peak period 450 
Obstruction Clearance Data 
(a) Desired elevation of 

Operations area from 

street level 100 feet 
(b) Maximum elevation of 

operations area from 

street level 200 feet 
(c) Minimum lateral obstruction 100 feet 
(d) Maximum angular clearance 

line beyond (c) in direction 

of operation 35 degrees 
(e) Desired width of approach 

and departure area 500 feet 


Maintenance Facilities 





corporated in 
Helicopter Dimensional Characteristics 





Maximum length 80 feet 
Diameter of main rotor 80 feet 
Width (rotors folded) 25 feet 
Turning radius on ground 45 feet 
Height—ground to main 

rotor (minimum) 15 feet 


Seating capacity: 

a. Major airstop 

b. Secondary airstop 
Rotor configuration 


20 seats 


emergency repairs. 
the overflow 


20 to 30 seats 


Secondary * 


and Suburban ‘ 


250 x 250 feet 
10,000 pounds 


14 
20 x 60 feet 
13,000 pounds 


10 
100 


100 feet 
(Suburban, at 
ground level) 


200 feet 
(Suburban, at 
ground level) 

100 feet 


35 degrees 


500 feet 


Space should be provided for minor 


Could be in- 


Single (folding blades) 
or tandem 


area 


‘The major airstop will handle intercity line traffic, local airport to city traffic and 


gyberten airport feeder traffic. 


Secondary airstop will handle patted intercity line traffic, secondary to airport traffic 


et suburb to airport feeder tra 


suburban airstop will handle primafily suburb to airport traffic 


« Configuration of landing and takeoff areas should be square, or as nearly square as 
possible. 
Unit size of loading and unloading areas based upon dimension of largest helicopter 


contemplated for use at this type airstop. 
Source: Helicopter Council, AIA. 
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“Everywhere... 
Produced in Hartford 


E system of distributing a major part of 

defense production jobs to subcontractors 
was pioneered by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft— 
leading designer and builder of aircraft engines. 
Ever since its founding in 1925, Pratt & Whitney 
has pursued its basic policy of letting out about 
50% of its work. 


Actually 90% of the 5,280 companies on the 
active Pratt & Whitney subcontractors and 
suppliers list are classed as “‘small businesses”’ 
with less than 500 employees each. These com- 
panies are located in 34 states. 


This system of subcontracting has many ad- 
vantages. It allows for faster expansion in peri- 
ods of national emergency and greater flexibility 
of factory operations. Further, it develops a 
basic team of specialists that can substantially 
reduce the cost of certain items of equipment. 
Also by sharing its work, Pratt & Whitney stim- 


ulates industry by providing its subcontractors 
an opportunity of engaging in diversified pro- 
duction. Finally, subcontracting helps maintain 
a balanced labor force by providing steady jobs 
even when civilian production is curbed. 


This year Pratt & Whitney will pay out many 
millions of dollars for the products of its 5,280 
subcontractors and suppliers. Some 200 of these 
Pratt & Whitney subcontractors have served 
the organization for 26 years or more. Many of 
them, like Pratt & Whitney, have grown tre- 
mendously during the years of working together. 
As Pratt & Whitney’s business increases, so 
does its subcontractors’ business increase, and 
this is true even in normal times. 


Today Pratt & Whitney is producing quanti- 
ties of vitally needed aircraft engines for 
the Armed Forces and bringing the work of 
National Defense to everybody’s door. 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MAIN )FFICE AND PLANT: EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT - BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON AND MERIDEN 
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How Airwork Doubled Sales in 3 Years 


With written contracts, big inventory, reliability, 
distributor flourishes; next—corporation aircraft. 


By Josern S. Murpuy 


NE of the relatively few engine 

overhaul agencies and distributors 
that flourished during civil aviation’s 
postwar dark period and which is now 
consolidating its gains is Airwork, Inc., 
of Millville, N. J. Late last month, in a 
move which typifies the thinking which 
made possible Airwork’s past record, 
the company called together all of its 
Class A distributors to show the way 
to better business tomorrow. 

Highlights of the advice provided 
by members of Airwork, the Aircraft 
Owners & Pilots Association, and vari- 
ous engine and accessory manufacturers: 


® Business is increasing. Bolstered 
by the stabilizing effects offered by pro- 
duction-line airline contract work, the 
increase in corporation and private air- 
craft business has been steady and offers 
a real potential. 

To Airwork it has meant more than 
a 300°% increase in the dollar value of 
inventory over the $175,000 it had so 
invested in 1949, Ending its fiscal year 
on July 31, Airwork estimated $3,500,- 
000 gross sales will represent a 100° 
increase over the business it handled in 
1949, 

* Written contract arrangements 
solve many problems. Weakened custo- 
mer relations which grow out of mis- 
understandings between the owner and 
the fixed base operator strike at the very 
roots of business. In this, as in so many 
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other businesses, the written word on 
what work will be done and at what 
cost it will be done can eliminate the 
problem. 

* Higher standards of reliability 
and liability are coming. AOPA cau- 
tioned that the courts will hold the fixed 
base operators and the aviation industry 
in general more responsible in the 
future. 

Although standards of repair and 
maintenance have been raised, they must 





CLASS A DISTRIBUTORS look over new data book which describes Air- 


be continually lifted to even higher 
levels. A bulletin board in Airwork’s 
shop carries the account of a recent 
fatal accident attributed to faulty engine 
assembly. A note cautions to this effect: 
“Let us not say that this couldn’t hap- 
pen here, but let us strive ever harder to 
see that it doesn’t happen here.” 


* Five executive-type aircraft offer 
an optimistic view of the future. The 
eventual large-scale production of such 
light twin-engine aircraft as the Beech 
Twin Bonanza, the de Havilland Dove, 
the Twin Piper, a Cessna (proposed), 
and the Aero Commander present a 
promising picture for the operator. 


* Engine and parts production is 
sound. Fears for P&W R-1340 parts 
shortages are groundless. The Pratt & 
Whitney Canada plant will go into pro 
duction of this engine in the fall to 
meet the needs of the USAF and Royal 
Canadian Air Férce. Civilian demands 
could also be accommodated if need be. 

P&W production now involves R- 
2800, R-4360, and jet engines. Spare 
parts are also manufactured on a pro- 
duction basis for R-985, R-1340, R-1830, 
and R-2000 engines. 


® Military inroads offer a threat to 
civil aviation. Airwork’s business today 
is about 99°, civilian. The deterioration 
of civil aviation recently reported by a 
resigning official of the Defense Air 
Transportation Administration, if per 
mitted to continue, could seriously affect 
its continued growth and future health. 
Operational civil aircraft have dropped 
in number from 25,000 in 1951 to about 
16,000 at present; certificated flying 
schools have dropped off 50 sinc? 
1947; the results have been attributed 
to the tendency of the military services 
to wastefully militarize civil operations 
wherever they find it possible. 
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work-distributed products. Left to right, Pete Griffing, Wings, Inc.; L. E. 
Barnum, Walter Crow, Inc.; John Forbes, Aviation Division, Butler Co.; 
Frank Trimble and Bill Newton, Southern Airways. 
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For information 





other Stratos 


CONSTANT SPEED IN... 





TIME IN SECONDS 





MAX. SPEED VARIATION...1/4 OF ONE PER CENT 
(NO LOAD TO FULL LOAD) 


MAX. TRANSIENT VARIATION...5 PER CENT (Returning to rated 
(INSTANTANEOUS FULL LOAD) within 1.2 seconds) 


Constant output speed essential in the operation of alternators 
and desirable in drives for many other accessories is now obtain- 
able with Air-Turbine Drives. In its new series of Air-Turbine 
Drives, Stratos has developed a control system which maintains 
output speed constant within 4 of one per cent over full operating 
range, from unloaded condition to as high as 200 per cent design 
load—from engine idle to full throttle and from sea level to beyond 
40,000 feet. Stratos Air-Turbine Drives operate on supply air 
temperatures to 800°F, pressures to 250 psi and in an environ- 
mental temperature range of from —75°F to + 200°F. 

Stratos Air-Turbine Drives now designed range in power rat- 
ings up to 100 hp. Lightweight and compact, they are suitable 
for a wide variety of applications. Flexibility of installation 
facilitates remote location. Current designs can be modified read- 
ily to meet the specific requirements of specific installations. 


TYPICAL AIR-TURBINE DRIVE APPLICATIONS 


Hydraulic Mechanical 


Generators Pumps Starters Actuators Compressors 


on this and 


equipment, write: 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 


Main Office and Plant: Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. * West Coast Office: 1307 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Other Divisions: Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md.« Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y.* Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, Long Island, N. Y. 
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BEFORE LAUNCHING, the Douglas Air- 
craft Company’s self-inflating rubber life- 
boat encased in an aluminum cylinder re- 
sembles an antique cannon. The aluminum 
cylinder serves as the basic hull after the 
boat is completely opened. 
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Survival on the Water 
Douglas Aircraft Company has developed a self-inflat 


ing rubber life raft which is encased in an aluminum cylinder. 
Slightly more than 20 feet long and 21 inches in diameter, 
the air-sea rescue lifeboat begins to open under pressure of 
carbon-dioxide after launching. 

The boat can be controlled and steered by remote radio 
or set on a prescribed compass course. It is equipped with a 
four-cylinder engine and can carry enough fuel to travel 
300 miles. 

Short ladders are suspended from the raised gunwales 
so that survivors can easily climb on board. It takes only 


. 2 minutes from launching time until the boat is fully inflated. 
WITHIN TWO MINUTES after launching, the aluminum . 
cylinder begins to open under pressure of carbon diox- 
ide, and the rubber sections begin inflating. 











COMPLETELY OPENED, the boat is ready to receive survivors. 
Four-cylinder engine at left can propel the boat for 300 miles. 
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NEW ESCAPE DEVICE for supersonic jets is 
ejected from the plane as a self-contained unit. 


Survival in the Air 


A new escape device for pilots of supersonic jet has 


also been devised by Douglas Aircraft. It is a cockpit, in 





\] which, in case of emergency, the pilot is expelled from the 
plane by a rocket charge. 
The compartment, designed for the Navy, has been 





sealed and pressurized against atmospheric conditions en- 


countered above 50,000 feet. Three fins in the aft section THREE STEPS of ome device are shown dur- 
: aft FY A ' rae ing tests at Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, 
unfold after the rocket charge explodes, and a small para Calif, Over 200,000 pounds of socket burst thrust 


chute opens, slowing it down. The tension on the small capsule down 10,000-foot-long aero-ballistic test 
chute opens a main chute from which the cockpit is sus- track. Reaching speed of close to 760 mph, be- 
lieved faster than any land vehicle has yet at- 
, ; tained, capsule raced forward at speed of sound 
it has been designed to float in water. near sea level. Parachute (visible at left, bottom 
picture) opened satisfactorily to slow descent. 


pended during the descent. Insulated against cold weather, 
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ROCKET-EJECTED from a stationary rig into a rope net (above) at Douglas El Se- 
gundo Division, cockpit capsule attained height of 105 feet during one trajectory test. 
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ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Specialized personnel and fac 

for engineering and development 

of Pressurization and Tempera 
ture Control Equipment 
Standard equipment on 
90% of all jet aircraft 


Distributors eadging 
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EEN LOOKING for the average man. Ford Motor Company has fabricated 

just such a man on the basis of the Army’s physical records from World 
War II. Designed for testing seats, armrests, head and leg room, the Average 
Man weighs 164% pounds, is five feet nine inches tall. Ford’s model is of plastic, 
with suitable hinged arms, legs, etc. Perhaps such a dummy is required for con- 
trolling spacing of the seats in some of these high-density coach aircraft. 


From Australia comes word that Ansett Airways has been 
awarded $75,600 in damages by the Australian Department of Civil 
Aviation for damages incurred during an unusual accident between a 
train and aircraft on the Maseet Airport in Sydney. On a rainy night 
in 1950 an Ansett DC-3 with 20 passengers aboard was taxiing to a 
runway on the airport to take off when it ran into a group of railroad 
cars on a line that crossed the runway. Although no one was injured, 
the plane was severely damaged and Ansett claimed $140,000 damage. 


If an air freight forwarder consolidated birthdays the way he consolidates 
freight shipments, he’d have a bonanza with the July 6 birthday in the family of 
TWA president Ralph Damon. Damon’s birthday is on July 6. His first grandson 
was born on that date, and this year when July 6 rolled around again his daughter 
Priscilla (Mrs. Harrison Rainie, Jr.) presented him with a secand grandson. 

+ 


In our July 21 issue we cited Douglas figures (“The Cost of 
Complexity,” page 63) showing the effect of weight savings on air- 
craft production for a given amount of money. A 25% reduction in 
total airplane weight would provide 1.43 times more airplanes for the 
same dollar expenditure. A good example of this is the Douglas Sky- 
raider, which was built nearly 2,000 pounds under the specified con- 
tract weight and which nonetheless is an outstanding performer. 
Douglas practices what it preaches. 


Lockheed received this memo from a field representative: “A student pilot 
on his first solo flight in a T-33 got into trouble at 20,000 feet when he found 
himself in an inverted spin at Wichita AFB. He subsequently entered a dive, 
recovering at 500 feet. During these gyrations the plane was subjected to 11.8 
positive G’s and possible 4 negative G’s. The airplane suffered warpage of the 
wing tips and the pilot sustained a sprained back and hemorrhage of the eyes. 
Both the airplane and the pilot are repairable.” 


There is a constant interchange of mail between Airwork, Inc., 
of Millville, N. J., one of the country’s leading engine overhaul facili- 
ties, and Airwick, another New Jersey outfit specializing in deodor- 
ants. The Post Office mix-ups which keep each of the concerns getting 
the other’s mail, in addition to being aggravating, also have their 
comical side. Mail arriving at Millville from Airwick is apt to carry 
a notation “This is for the engines,” while bundles directed to Airwick 
sometimes carry messages such as “This package was mis-scent.” 


A recent issue of U. S. News & World Report carries this summary of the 
cost of “fringe” benefits to the employer on the basis of a survey of companies in 
Cleveland: Pension plans, eight cents per hour; vacations, six cents per hour; rest 
periods, five cents per hour; holidays and social security taxes, four cents each per 
hour; insurance, wash-up time, and lunch periods, three cents each per hour; 
bonuses, two cents per hour; and workmen’s compensation and cafeteria expenses, 
one cent each. This is not all-inclusive. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for the Most Advanced Spark Plug 


Requirements! 


The familiar Champion RC26S and R37S-1 
on the right are the standard spark plugs by 
which others are measured in the industry. 


However, even though these two types meet 
the vast majority of current aircraft spark plug 
requirements, they are far from representative 
of the full line of Champions for aircraft 
engines—both reciprocating and jet. 


PPRPPRIT DT Ti be 


F-14-8 
jet ignitor plug 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


The Champion F-14-8 was the first jet ignitor plug permitting 
dependable high altitude starting of the General Electric J-47 
engines installed in the B-36 and B-47 bombers. 


Champion manufactures spark plugs exclusively 
—this specialization has always been a policy 
of the company. It is our conviction that this 
concentration of all of our resources and ingenuity 
on the single product—research and engineering, 
both ceramic and electrical, manufacturing and 
distribution— inevitably insures a better product. 


That’s why Champion is headquarters for spark 
plugs, whether it be in the aircraft, automotive, 
industrial or marine engine field. 


| CHAMPIONS 
jet ignitor plug cleo rata 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO AND FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Maintenance Bulletin Board 








OVERHEAD electrical panel. 
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LEFT INSTRUMENT panel in the modified 2-0-2. 


CCA Modifies Its Martin 2-0-2’'s 


ODIFICATIONS made by Califor- 

nia Central Airlines in its Martin 
2-0-2’s are shown in the accompanying 
photos of the left instrument panel, the 
overhead electrical panel, and the invert- 
er circuit breaker installation. 

CCA modifications in the 2-0-2’s 
also include: 

® Reversing the positions of the 
electric and vacuum operated turn-and- 
bank instruments to centrally group 
vacuum and aneroid-operated instru- 
ments for more efficient use during 
flight in case electrical failure to instru- 
ments occurs. 

® Reworking of the emergency 
brake pressure system to require pilot 
operation of the shut-off valve. This is 
to prevent complete loss of hydraulic 
pressure in case a break or leak should 
occur in the hydraulic accumulator 
system. 


* Installing red warning light on 
ADF/VOR toggle switch to light up 
when VOR radio magnetic indicator is 
used. This gives the pilot visual assur- 
ance that selector is on the VOR posi- 
tion and that the number one ADF 
needle is not homing on a low fre- 
quency range station during approach. 


* Installing extended flourescent- 


tipped selector switch on radio jack 
boxes so pilots cannot make wrong 
selections when using VHF navigation 
receiver. (ILS, VOR and VAR). 

* Installing three additional in- 
verter circuit breakers, rewiring of in- 
verter circuits, and changing inverter 
power warning lights. This project 
eliminates possible loss of both inverters 
and horizons and power warning light 
failure if an open circuit within the 
system occurs. 

* Installing non-glare light by 
emergency brake pressure gauge. 

* Installing non-glare red spotlights 
over each radio jack box. 

* Installing placard beside fuel 
selectors outlining emergency fuel 
management. 

* Installing approach and landing 
check lists in placard form on the in- 
strument panel. One of the objectives of 
this is to cut out check-list glare during 
night operations. 

© Connecting ice light circuit to a 
two-position switch and to the naviga 
tion light flasher motor for use in con 
gested areas at night. 

* Changing pitot heater circuit 
from single to double breaker system. 


*Reworking fire extinguishing sys- 
g g & sy 
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INFORMATION 
ON POSITIONS AT 
NORTHROP 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. is engaged ne 


in vitally important projects in 


scientific and engineering 
development, in addition to aircraft os - — 
_ production. The program is i aes , — 
diversified, interesting and long- SO) ws ae 
range. Exceptional opportunities —_. —_= 
await qualified individuals. ba a 


The most responsible positions 
will go to top-caliber engineers queue . 
and scientists. However, a number 
of excellent positions exist for 
capable, but less experienced, 
engineers. Some examples of the 
types of positions now open are: 


ELECTRONIC PROJECT ENGINEERS... 
ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTATION 
ENGINEERS . . . RADAR ENGINEERS... 
FLIGHT-TEST ENGINEERS... 

STRESS ENGINEERS... 

ENGINEERING DRAWING CHECKERS... 
AERO- AND THERMODYNAMICISTS . . . 
SERVO-MECHANISTS . . . POWER-PLANT 
INSTALLATION DESIGNERS . . . 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS... Cz N S _) yAN i= = : 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DESIGNERS... 





ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION DESIGNERS. Guardians of the upper react t the Western A 
Qualified engineers and Defense Command aré the men of 1 S4th Squad: 
scientists who wish to locate per- t Hamilton Air Force Base. The 84th flies the U.S 
manently in Southern California Mir] 
| \ ) ) 


are invited to write for further 

information regarding these fast. deadly Nort/ F-89 Scorpion 
interesting, long-range positions. 
Please include an outline of 
your experience and training. 


Allowance for travel expenses. N 
O 






aside) om-Nigeld-hammleles 
Address correspondence to Lia - 


Director of Engineering, Hawthorne, Calitornia 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
‘3+ E. Broadway, 
Hawthorne, California 


RB 
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tem to simplify operation and assure 
more positive fire control throughout 
aircraft. 

* Changing oil and manifold pres- 
sure-indicating systems from AC/Mag- 
nesyn to direct-reading system. 

* Installing oil quantity gauge in 
cockpit. 

* Reworking anti-icing system to 
prevent loss of two heaters should a 
short occur in the existing control 
circuit. 


Frozen Valve Relocated 


Trouble experienced by Trans 
World Airlines with freezing of wash 
water tank filler line check valves in 
Lockheed Constellation aircraft was cor- 
rected by relocating the check valve in 
a vertical position. In the valve’s former 
horizontal position water would collect 
in it and freeze, making it inoperative. 


/ The correction came toglight through 
¢ ..--NO HANDS! the company’s suggestion system. 


@ Airplanes controlled entirely by a combination of electronic and electro- 
are now a reality! The’ vision of avionic engineers made this 
not apply these unique abilities to your product . . . an inquiry 





Daily Plane Utilization 





Schuttig 2 Company LOCAL SERVICE 


INCORPORATED All American 








Cessna T-50 1:42 1:55 1:43 1:54 
Wis. Central 
EMS obiewe 5:37 6:04 5:50 6:14 


Figures cover local service segment Route 106. 
N.A.—Not available. 


WASHINGTON 17, D. C. A es sna 5:00 4:57 5:12 6:02 
Bonanza 
See ial va 4:15 4:03 4:14 4:55 
Central 
i}, See 5:47 6:24 5:58 5:06 
Empire 
) & on 4:46 4:49 4:43 4:39 
Frontier 
to ae 7:06 7:09 7:12 7:16 
Lake Central 
ae 4:34, 5:42 4:21 4:53 
Beech 
Bonanza 4:08 1:21 1:23 1:30 
| MCA 
| ce quae 5:41 5:35 5:14 5:46 
| Mid-West 
| Cessna 190 3:17 2:46 2:42 N.A 
| Ouest 
te “ee 5:59 5:49 6:13 6:30 
| Piedmont 
 - saeee 8:07 8:02 8:26 8:20 
| Pioneer 
b os ES 6:45 7:12 7:04 6:49 
etween | Robinson 
| 4556 4:20 4:25 5:37 
NEW YORK, pe tad 
‘ 1 + 6:03 6:06 6:01 6:01 
WASHINGTON, aes 
FLORIDA, ana CUBA  - Gates 5:46 5:45 5:48 6:09 
| Trans-Texas 
ie Gicwse 6:04 5:51 5:50 5:26 
West Coast 
| a 5:21 5:01 5:02 5:04 
| Wiggins 
| 
| 
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Master Kit Cuts PAA 
Maintenance Costs 


Pan American’s Latin American 
Division reports annual savings running 


into thousands of dollars since the adop- 


tion of a Master Line Station Kit de- 
veloped by H. F. (“Cowboy”) Williams, 
maintenance superintendent. Key to the 
kit system is the consolidation of old- 
style maintenance kits for each of the 
eight types of aircraft into one manual, 
tabulating all the tools, parts, equip- 
ment, technical data needed for emer- 
gency service of all aircraft. 

The development project was not a 
small task, as the final manual repre- 
sents a composite of more than 5,000 
items listed in the obsoleted spare part 
kit lists. Each item had to be reviewed 
for interchangeable use among aircraft 
and coded as such. IBM methods are 
used for page printing and indexing, to 


facilitate change, additions, and dele- 
tions. 
Under the old kit system, accord- 


ing to Williams, as many as 1,138 spark 
plugs were stocked in separate kits for 
the various aircraft. Using the master 
kit only 240 plugs are allocated. Past 
establishment of parts kits were largely 


by trial and error, he said, but now for | 


the first time in Pan Am’s 24-year his- 
tory the utilization of items in the kit 
can be fully analyzed. 


AA Modifies Engines 


American Airlines reports modifica- 
tion of the engines on its Convair air- 
craft to provide interchangeability be- 
tween left- and right-hand positions. 
The rework involves 
supercharger drive on all engines instead 
of right-hand engines only, as was the 
practice in the past. American’s Convair 
240 aircraft utilize a Stratos supercharger 
nounted on the right engine. 

Other engine modifications now in 
process include installation of the re- 
ently designed siamese exhaust system, 
eplacing the triamese configuration re- 
eived with the airplane, and the con- 
ersion of the engine power section to 
he CB-16 cylinder installation. The 
atter rework will also be accomplished 
m the P & W R-2800 engines used in 
\merican’s DC aircraft. 


Door Sealer Wins Prize 


American Airlines has 
325 to Orus D. Miller, 
\merican’s Tulsa base, for a tool de- 


ign consisting of a pair of water pump 


awarded | 
working in | 


liers which have had the jaws modi- | 


ied to fit the Douglas DC4 


door | 


hannels. The device is used in installing | 


loor seals. It presses the door seal in 
lace faster than the hand method and 
ninimizes the possibility of damage. 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


93 WORTH STREET - 
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Lear Demonstrates 
‘Little Black Box’ 


Lear’s F-5 automatic pilot and ap- 
proach system was recently demonstrated 
by its president, W. P. Lear, to KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Air France, Pan 
American World Airways, and Colonial 
Airlines. Lear’s “little black box” meas- 
ures 8 x 10 x 13 inches, and the entire 
unit of the Lear system weighs 79 
pounds. 


TCA To Employ 
Flight Engineers 


For the first time in its history 
Trans-Canada Air Lines will employ 
flight engineers, the occasion being the 
arrival of its five Lockheed L-1049 
Super Constellations, scheduled for de- 
livery in 1954, 

The engineers will be responsible to 
the captain in flight and to the regional 
operations organization on the ground. 

Other progress in preparation for 
the new aircraft reported by TCA in- 
cludes design of galleys which KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines will build for the 
line, a new electrical system worked out 
by Lockheed for TCA, and an aircraft 
service dock design, the construction of 
which has started at Montreal. 








FLY 


ARC EQUIPMENT 


Meets Your 
Operational Needs 


ARC Type 11A meets basic 
y providing VHF 
transmission, LF range re- 
ception suitable for the 
exacting requirements of 
night instrument opera- 
tion, and rotatable loop 
navigation. 
ARC Type 17 is 2-wa 


VHF pment, inclu 
ing wails VHF receiver 
and one or more 5-chan- 
nel, crystal controlled 
VHF transmitters. 

ARC Type 12 (illus- 
trated) gives you ad- 
vantages of both 
Type 11A and Type 
17 items. 

ARC airborne 
equipment is de- 
si; for reliability 
and performance, not 
to meet a price. 



















AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


Boonton New Jersey 















Special scaffolding is mecessary to permit adjustments and in- 
spection on the 48-foot-high vertical tail of the eight-jet Boeing YB-52 
Superfortress prior to test flight. This is one of two prototypes. 





Jet Transport, Polar 
Navigation Discussed 


Navigational problems in trans-polar 
operations and aboard jet transports 
were the two principal subjects discussed 
at the recent London meeting of the 
International Airline Navigators Coun- 
cil. 

The former related to the proposed 
Scandinavian Airlines System route 
from California to Scandinavia over the 
North Pole which will be tested upon 
the delivery flight of a Douglas DC-6B 
to SAS this November. 


IANC believes that the critical re- 
quirements of jet navigation dictate the 
need for a full-time navigator. On Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corporation Com- 
ets one of the pilots assumes the duties 
of navigator, taking his position at the 


navigator’s station when the flight 
reaches the top of climb and remaining 
there until start of descent. 


Seven Prop-Reversing 
Circuit Directives Out 


CAA departed from its routine of 
issuing Airworthiness Directives every 
other week in the recent publication of 
seven directives requiring propeller- 
reverse-circuit rework to prevent in- 
advertent reversal. The directives issued 
and the aircraft affected are listed below: 

52-13-2 Lockeed 49 series 

52-14-1 Douglas DC-6, DC-6A and 


DC-6B 
] 

15-1 Boeing 377 
-15-2 Martin 202 
] 

] 


1 Martin 202A 
»-2 Martin 404 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
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m NEW YORK 
ths makur the 

dif nee Te 

Your, PAKIngerd, 


The world’s biggest, busiest city is next door to 
South America these days. Just dial Plaza 
7-0065 and you'll be in friendly, international 




























hands. Braniff’s staff is up-to-the-minute 

on Havana, Panama, Lima, Rio, Buenos 

Aires, all Latin America. And they'll be glad 
to help with quick confirmation of 
reservations, documentation and flight times. 
In fact, they’re personally interested in 
everybody who flies Braniff. And they’re 
located where they can do you the most good 
(at 630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center). 


So, if you've passengers leaving or returning 
through New York’s gigantic gateway, 

ask Braniff for the same friendly service 
that’s made them famous throughout 

the Western Hemisphere! 







a 


Np eee a 

TROIT” g 4 

‘ CHICAGO aries ” 
{ KANSAS cin, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
} MIAMI 

>. 

PANAMA , — 


na Ht Map 99 


(his friends call him “Buzz). He's 









Braniff’s manager for New York and a 





very handy and valuable man to know. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Love Field *® Dallas, Texas 
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seven ounces and containing only two mov- 
ing parts is marketed by Peabody Indus- 
tries, Inc. Said to provide accuracy iden- 
tical to that of large equipment, the tester 
permits direct readings on any of three 
different Rockwell and Brinell scales with- 
out conversion charts. Address: Peabody 
Industries, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. 
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Hardness tester weighing only 


Wire terminator 
features increased produc- 
tion at no cost. Automatic 
Amp-O-Lectric unit is 
loaned to users on receipt 
of an order for specified 
quantities of A-MP solder- 
less terminals. Address: 
Aircraft-Marine Products, 
Inc., 2100 Paxton Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
















Data-recording camera devel- 
oped from basic design by North Ameri- 
can Aviation is announced by Aremac As- 
sociates. A 35-mm motion picture type 
camera designated the Model 1013, it 
features light-weight, compact design. 
Power requirements are 28 volts d-c or 
110 volts a-c optional, Literature available 
on request. Address: Aremac Associates, 
329 West Washington Street, Pasadena, 
California. 











Baggage cart of lightweight de- 
sign, for use by small airline stations, is 
now available. Of aluminum channel frame 
construction with oak flooring, the cart 
is rated for 1,200 pounds. Address: Texas 
Metal & Manufacturing Co., Inc., 6114 
Forest Park Road, Dallas, Texas. 
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New Products 








Liquid Steel 


Liquid Stainless Steel, a protective 
coating against rust and corrosion consist- 
ing of actual stainless steel reduced to 
thousands of microscopically fine flakes 
and combined with vinyl plastics to form 
1 quick-drying liquid, has been announced 
by Slip-On Incorporated. Applied by 
spray, brush, or dip, to metals, wood, and 
composition materials, the liquid dries 
tack-free in five minutes. 

Address: Slip-On Incorporated, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





2aled Fire Detector 


An improved version of the Fenwall 

detector which is hermetically sealed 
a stainless steel shell is being installed 
Eastern Air Lines’ Lockheed Super Con- 
llations. Used with the newly designed 
al-loop detection and warning system 
this type aircraft, the detector, report- 
y provides an instantaneous and virtu- 
y foolproof indication of fire and over- 
iting. 

The double-loop system, which may 
lude as many as 132 of these detectors, 
said to reduce materially the long-stand- 
problem of false alarms from acci- 
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Construction Unit Termed ‘Most Versatile’ 


An_ all-purpose construction unit, 
called DexAngle, has been introduced into 
the U. S. by the Acme Steel Company. 
Termed the most versatile unit since. the 
boyhood erector set, it features a quick, 
easy, and economical way to build your 
own equipment. 

DexAngle consists of 3” by 114” 
slotted, galvanized .080” steel angles, 
which are available in 10-foot lengths. 
These can be used to build workstands, 
ladders, stock bins, tables, benches, cabi- 
nets, hand trucks, etc. No welding is 
necessary; assembly requires nuts and bolts 
only. To assist measuring, diamond-shaped 
indentations are provided at three-inch in- 


tervals. Although a hacksaw may be used, 
a one-stroke, shear-type cutter is available 
to speed cutting operations. 

Safe load limitation on 5 foot 6 inch 
uprights is 1,200 pounds. Additional 
strength can be obtained by combining two 
or more pieces to form “Z” angles, etc 

DexAngle stresses the ‘‘no-waste 
feature. Every piece left over from a com- 
pleted job, regardless of size, can be re 
turned to stock for future use. When equip- 
ment built with DexAngle is no longer 
needed it can be disassembled and _ the 
parts reused for other purposes. 

Address: Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer 
Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 





dental lead grounding. It continues to 
function in whole or in part despite a 
break in either loop and gives an indi- 
cation of a short in the wiring. 

The det »ctor’s design is an application 
of the difterential expansion principle. 
The outer stainless steel shell serves the 
double purpose of functioning as one of 
the expanding components while at the 
same time housing the operating mechan- 
ism, two low-expansion struts assembled 
under compression. Mounted on the struts 
and insulated from them are a pair of 
silver contacts which are connected to the 
fire detector circuit by a sealed lead 
through the detector head. A rise in tem- 
perature causes the outer shell to expand, 
thereby reducing the compression on the 
struts and allowing the contacts to close 
when the preset warning temperature is 
reached. 

The detector is designated model 
17343-62 and meets CAA Technical Stand- 
ard Order Cll and SAE 401A Specifica- 








tions. It weighs 2.5 ounces and measures 
43%” long by 54” in diameter. 

It is impervious to moisture, oil, and 
other contaminants and cannot be actu- 
ated by outside mechanical forces such as 
vibration, shock, etc. Sketches show cut- 
away view of detector and typical two-wire 
circuit in which it is used. 

Address: Fenwall, Inc., Ashland, Mass 


Jointing Compounds 


A group of jointing compounds called 
Plastic Hermetite used successfully in the 
British aircraft industry has been intro 
duced into the U. S. by Combined Agencies 
Corporation. One compound, Plastic Her 
metite 5069, features acid-resisting qual- 
ities and is designed for use on battery 
trays. 

Address: Combined Agencies Corpora- 
tion, Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. 
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to serve 


MANUFACTURING 


Specialized personnel and fac 

for engineering ana deve opment 
of Pressurization and Tempera 
ture Contre tquipment 
Standard equipment on 


of a et aircraft 


Distributors for the lead ng 
aircraft parts manufacturers for 
24 years servicing customers all 


over the world 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. 


BURBANK, CALIF 


Other operating divisions at 
Chino & Oakland, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 

City, Kan. & Linden, NJ 

















Tubing Clamps 


Duct and tubing clamps featuring a 
high-strength and _ versatile-latch design 
have been announced by Wheel Craft 
Corporation. 

Said to provide a most economical 
means of connecting ducts and tubing, the 
clamps can be modified to provide straps 
and supports for ducts, equipment or ac- 
cessories. The standard latch is notched 
to provide a quick-disconnect clamp. A 
modified bolt permits positive latching and 
easy release. 

Address: Wheel Craft Corporation, 
Azusa, California. 





Servo Motor 


A precision servo motor designed for 
use in aircraft control systems is announced 
by G-M Laboratories. 

Stall torque is approximately 2 inch- 
ounces, and dimensions are 1.7” in di- 
ameter, 134” long. Available for fre- 
quencies ranging from 60 to 400 cycles. 

Address: G-M Laboratories, Inc., 4300 
North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


Small Toggle Switches 


A series of small toggle switches de- 
signed for use in space-limited locations 
have been introduced by the Micro Divi- 
sion of Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Company. 

The new switches, developments of 
the Micro subminiature switch, ISMI, are 
available in single-pole, double-throw (as- 
sembly 6AT2) and double-pole double- 
throw (assembly 6AT3). Electrical ratings 


of the basic switch, ISMI, are: motor or 
resistive load: 2 amperes, 20 volts d-c; in 
ductive load at sea level: 2 amperes, 30 
volts d-c; inductive load at 50,000 feet 
144 amperes, 30 volts d-c; 5 amperes, 125 
or 250 volts a-c. 

Overall dimensions of the 6AT3 as- 
sembly are 25/32” long, 1 21/64” high, 
and 21/32” wide. 

Address: Minneapolis Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


Stock Drawers 


An all-steel, 18-drawer unit for stock- 
ing bolts, screws, electrical and other 
hardware supplies has been placed on the 
market by the Equipto division of Aurora 
Equipment Company. 

Overall dimensions of the unit are 
18” deep, by 14” high, by 34” wide 
Drawer sizes are 514” wide, 3144” high 
and 17” deep. Each is equipped with two 
dividers adjustable on one-inch centers. 

Address: Equipto, Division of Aurora 
Equipment Company, Aurora, Illinois. 





Fuse Extractor Posts 


A mold-sealed, watertight fuse ex- 
tractor post featuring no solder joints has 
been placed on the market by Littelfuse, 
Inc. 

Molded of black bakelite, the unit 
prevents leaks because top and bottom 
body contacts are actual inserts at time 
of molding. Rubber “O” rings seal the 
front panel and knob seats squarely in 
shell. Ease of extraction is assured by leaf 
spring grip on fuse offering no danger 
of shock when removing fuse by hand 

Address: Littelfuse, Inc., 1865 Miner 
Street, Des Plaines, Ill. 


Dial Bore Gauge 


A dial bore gauge designed to meas 
ure small-diameter bores from 0.250” t 
0.375” has been introduced by the Stand 
ard Gage Co., Inc. Designated Model 00 
the gauge utilizes interchangeable ‘‘cen 
tering-size” discs which are made a few 
thousandths of an inch smaller than the 
bore to be measured. The gauge is easily 
and accurately read, according to the 
maker, providing graduations of 0.0001”. 

Address: Standard Gage Co. Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Technical Literature 





RECEIVING STATIONS: An 18-page 
illustrated brechure, available from the 
Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Olive and Lake Sts., Burbank, Calif, 
contains data on the standard telemeter- 
ing receiving station recently developed. 
Construction and operation of stations 
and components are described and 
pictured. 


STEAM GENERATORS: Prepared as 
a guide for engineers, consulting engi- 
neers and architects, 28-page Bulletin 
#2000 sets forth details on the Pre- 
ferred unit steam generator, designed 
by Preferred Utilities Manufacturing 
Corp., 1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. 
Y. A fully described list of standard and 
accessory equipment is incorporated. 


DRILLING AND TAPPING MaA- 


CHINES: Kaukauna Machine Corp., 
Kaukauna, Wisc., presents its complete 
line of universal and horizontal drilling 
and tapping machines in a 12-page il- 
lustrated catalog with complete data, 
specs, and descriptions. 


DIMENSIONAL QUALITY CON- 


TROL: “The Science of Precision 
Measurement” by the DOoAll Co., 254, 
N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Tl, has 
to do with the practical application of 
nationally and internationally agreed 
upon linear standards of measurement 


or dimensional quality control. The 256- 
page handbook deals with clearances 
and tolerances, gauge blocks, gauge in- 
struments, sine bars, optical flats, elec- 
tric comparators, and statistical systems 
of quality control. Photographs, diagrams 
and tables are generously used. A com- 
plete glossary is included. 


we ee er ee 


SINTERED MAGNETS: Lists of speci- 


fications for a range of magnets of in- 
terest to thermostat, meter, switch and 
other small device manufacturers is of- 
fered in Catalog No. 12, prepared by 
The Indiana Steel Products Co., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 


NYLON-LINED BEARINGS: Operat- 
ing principles, design, advantages and 
application of Nylined Bearings for ro- 
tation and reciprocation are detailed in 
a four-page folder published by Thom- 
son Industries, Inc., Manhasset, N. Y. 


HOSE FITTINGS AND ASSEM- 


BLIES: Aeroquip Bulletin No. 223 in- 
cludes specifications on Aeroquip hose 
assemblies and components, flange-type 
hose fittings and self-sealing couplings. 
Cutaway illustrations are utilized. Re- 
quests for copies should be directed to 
Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


TOOL STEEL ELECTRODES: Bg u1 - 
letin AR52-1 is a technical and “how- 
to-do-it” brochure on Tool-Arc tool 
steel electrodes for welding tools and 
dies prepared by the Alloy Rods Co., 
York, Penna. Before-and-after photos 
are used, as well as tempering curve 
graphs. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPRINTING: “How 
Gottscho Imprinting Machines Lick the 
Marking Problem in Defense Produc- 
tion” shows typical applications of 
various Gottscho units in plants mak- 
ing everything from jet engines to 
cartridge cases. Available from Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc., Hillside 5, N. J. 


SOLDERLESS WIRE TERMINA- 


TION: Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc., 
2100 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
just published a new book dealing with 
quality control of the entire solderless 
wire termination process. Titled “A-MP 
Quality Control,” the book was pre- 
pared for electrical engineers. 





The Finest 


ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTOR 


MONEY CAN 


7 , =] - 
SCINFLEX assunss 
YOU THE LOWEST VOLTAGE 
DROP IN THE INDUSTRY! 


When operating conditions demand an electrical 
connector that will stand up under the most rug- 
ged requirements, always choose Bendix Scin- 
flex Electrical Connectors. The insert material, 
an exclusive Bendix development, is one of our 
contributions to the electrical connector industry. 
The dielectric strength remains well above 
extreme requirements within the temperature 
range of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible 
a design increasing resistance to flashover and 
creepage. It withstands maximum conditions of 
current and voltage without breakdown. But 
that is only part of the story. It’s also the reason 
why they are vibration-proof and moisture-proof. 
So, naturally, it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex 
Connectors and get this extra protection. Our 
sales department will be glad to furnish complete 
information on request. 


BENDIX SCINFLEX 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


e Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet ¢ Single Piece 
Inserts ¢ Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High 
Inculation Resistance © High Resistance to Fusls Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


and OES 6 Venus Seite’ + Soy Seay FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 118 E. Previdencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. © 

2 ve., . 
Disassembly » Fewer Parts than any ether Con- Bidg., 6560 Cass Ave., Dewolt 2, Michigan * Brewwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin 
necter « Ne additional selder required. Avenve, ceonsin © 582 Merket Street, Sen Francisce 4, Californie 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 








NCHORAGE, ALASKA—This column is being written from Alaska, a land 

where you see aviation as you've never seen it before. It’s a land that, during 
its development, has depended almost entirely on the airplane. Commercial fisher- 
men use it, as do miners, construction workers, Eskimos, salesmen—everyone. 
| If you want to go somewhere, you fly. All classes of mail and freight are carried. 
The weather is often stinking, but the pilots are good. They separate the men 
from the boys in Alaska. 


On the way here from Seattle on Pacific Northern Airlines’ DC-4, 
the crew (Jack Dean and George Strobel) flew us up Amber Airway | 
instead of over the water. This takes you just off the coast of southeastern 
Alaska, with its 15,000-foot snowcaps and glaciers. This flight is a tourist's 
dream—scenery you see few places in the world. As a matter of fact, the 
scenery all over Alaska is terrific, and the tourist business here should 
boom when the Territory is ready for it, which it isn’t now. There is a 
crying need for accommodations, and when they're adequate, some promo- 
tional work will have to be done. But the product should be a cinch to sell. 

. 


From the time we left Washington, the planes in which we have ridden 
have been getting progressively smaller—DC+4, DC4, DC-3, Grumman Goose, 
twin Cessna, Noorduyn Norseman on floats, and a Stinson Station Wagon on floats. 
Our first experience with bush flyers was in the Bristol Bay area near Naknek and 
Dillingham. Dennis Fenno, owner of Bristol Bay Airlines, a bush operation, flew 
us up the Nushagak River to the Eskimo village of Ekwok. He handled the Norse- 
man on the river in a high wind as though there was nothing to it—a routine 
operation for Fenno, who serves such villages regularly. Ralph Brumbaugh, one of 
Fenno’s pilots, flew us to Nonwhyenuk Lake. The landing wasn’t so bad, but 
taking off into the howling wind and the breakers was no small thrill—enough 
to jar your teeth loose. Sometimes you lose airplanes this way, we're told. 

* 


What does a bush pilot look like? In the present season, his trade- 
mark is a pair of hip boots—for wading out to his float plane, and also 
handy in the mud—an old jacket and shirt, and equally old pants 
stuffed into the boots. Generally a couple of days’ beard. He’s ready to 
take you where you want to go when you want to go, provided there’s 
enough room between the ground and the ceiling so he can squeeze his 
airplane through. He knows the country like the back of his hand—he 


has to if he wants to stay alive. 
« 





Almost all of the famous names in Alaska seem to have been connected 

| with bush flying—Eielsen, Wien, Gillam, Woodley, Merrill, Reeve, to name only 

| a few. Some of the old bush pilots are now the heads of sizeable airlines, but 
plenty of others have stepped into the bush operations. The airlines have instru 
ment authority on some routes, but the bush flyers operate contact. This means 

| flying up the valleys, on the deck, probably using a stream to guide you. 

« 


Some small idea of Alaskan flying can be gained on a trip from 

Anchorage to Seward. We made the flight in Cordova Air Service’s Grum- 

man Goose, accompanied by Merle (“Cordova”) Smith, president. It’s a 

beautiful ride, mostly through Resurrection Pass, with the mountains 

towering on both sides and the glaciers so close that it seems you can 

almost touch them. At Seward, the Goose plunks down on a rough 2,200- 

foot gravel strip—the “airport.” We were lucky—we came through the 

pass at 2,000 feet. “Sometimes,” observed Graham Mower, our pilot, “we 

have to get down rather low in here.” This, we understand from other 

people, is the understatement of the week. Anyway, there’s no instrument 
operation through Resurrection Pass. 
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‘ owadays the lights of giant Mainliners seem 
move among the stars as familiar neighbors, 
anning the nation’s skies with year-around 
gularity. 
Our aim is to improve performance still 
ore, until all schedules are 100% on-time. 
1 impossibility, you’d say? Perhaps.so, for 
» form of transportation — ground, sea or air 
has ever achieved it. But “a man’s reach 
ould exceed his grasp;’ and it’s the very fact 
12,800 people reaching farther into the 
ture that brings you more dependable serv- 


» today. 
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The finest modern airliners . . . the only air- 
line maintenance base of its kind in the world 

. around-and-over-the-weather flying tech- 
niques . . . the latest electronic landing aids . . . 
all these have helped us advance to today’s 
high standards. But most important of all are 
people—men and women who think deeper 
and work harder toward making United Air 
Lines Mainliners as dependable as the stars in 
their courses. For reservations, call or write 
United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


PASSENGERS + MAIL « EXPRESS + FREIGHT + AIR PARCEL POST 


AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES OF THE U. 5S. 
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U. S. LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR APRIL, 1952 
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SUMMARY OF U. S. LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE TRAFFIC FOR APRIL, 1952 
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IGNITION UNITS AND SPARK PLUGS ARE 
NOT DISCARDED BEFORE THEIR TIME! 


An airline recently reported that in one month it 

removed a great number of ignition units off schedule. 

Later tests showed that 73% of these units were 

satisfactory and never should have been removed from 

the engine. Similar records for spark plugs showed 

that 94% of the plugs removed were still in good con- 

dition. If your maintenance records show similar 

inefficiencies, you can correct the situation with a 

Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It is the analyzer that 

locates present and impending difficulties. Your men . 

will be able to make fast correction by replacing ~ 

only the bad part. Ignition units and plugs will give (Hats | os4 =p M 

longer service . . . overhaul facilities can be sub- 0&6 Ye 
stantially reduced . . . engine run-up time will be The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
considerably lessened. Doesn’t that make the use of or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 


a Bendix Ignition Analyzer for daily aircraft oper- high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 

ation a must in your equipment planning? ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 

it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 

Write us for free literature concerning spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. screen ... yet it costs less {xan comparable analyzers. 


. SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 7 
Gendiir MAGNETO DI Sap 


Export Sales: Bendix Internctional Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California «+ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Mil kee, Wi i * 582 Market Street, San Franci 4, California 
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* Continental Motors 
j Trophy Race 
* Jet Acrobatics by U. S. Air 
Force, and U. S. Navy 


* World's fastest assault 
bombers 











* Jet-powered attack planes 







Rocket Display 
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America’s 


Premier Aviation Event 
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IN THE AIR 
* Carrier-based jet fighters 
* Helicopter demonstrations 
* Giant troop carrier transports 
* B-36's at low altitude review 
* Plus hundreds of other planes 


in Flight Demonstrations 


ON THE GROUND 
A Million Square Feet of Exhibit Area 


Air Force, Navy, Army, Coast Guard, Airline, and Utility Aircraft 
Jet Aircraft Engines 
Electronic Devices including Radar 
Industrial Exhibits 


AUGUST 30-31 + SEPTEMBER 1 
DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 


CES 


901 BOOK BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


AERO CLUB OF MICHIGAN 








C&S May Lose Indiana 
Route Junction Point 


The sudden importance of Ander- 
son-Muncie-New Castle, Indiana, to 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines could 
not be recognized by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board recently and the point 
may be dropped from C&S’ certificate or 
transferred to Lake Central Airlines. 

Prior to the Delta-C&S merger 
agreement, Anderson was never served 
by C&S and the carrier, in a stream- 
lining gesture common in the industry 
today, asked that the point be dropped 
from its certificate. Hearings were held 
and the case is now submitted to CAB 
for decision. But when the merger pact 
with Delta was reached recently, C&S 
found that Anderson would be an im- 
portant route junction point for the 
merging systems. 

Carrier then asked CAB for per 
mission to withdraw the abandonment 
request. But the case was too far along 
and nothing in the record indicated the 
new-found importance of the city. Since 
it must rule on the official record before 
it, CAB could not consider the new 
arguments and denied the withdrawal. 


Revocation Hearings Set 
For Robin Airlines 


Hearings on possible- revocation of 
Robin Airlines’ non-scheduled airline 
letter of registration will begin Septem 
ber 15 in Los Angeles, the CAB has 
announced. Company is involved in 
alleged violations of the Civil Aeronau 
tics Act. It has also been involved in 
several accidents in the past year. 

In a report just issued on one acci 
dent near Coburg, Ontario, Canada, 
CAB charged the accident to the crew's 
“incompetence” in flight planning and 
navigation, fostered by alleged failure 
of the company to check crew com- 
petency and provide proper flight train 
ing. This failure resulted in the crew 
becoming lost and making an off-course 
landing due to fuel exhaustion. 

Preliminary report on another acci 
dent involving a Robin plane near La 
Habra, California, found that the acci- 
dent involved a pilot with a medically 
restricted license. 


Broader Scope for Resort 

Recent CAB decision in the Charter 
Tariff Investigation Case had the major 
effect of defining a broader operating 
authority in Resort Airlines’ certificate 
previously considered limited to all-ex 
pense tour transportation. 

Board ruling was that a new 
charter tariff of the company is lawful 
and that such operations ‘exclusive of 
tour services, may rightfully be con 


ducted. 
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Southern Service Case 
Returned to CAB 


The four domestic airlines which 
blocked CAB’s most recent decision in 
the hotly-contested Southern Service to 
the West Case have consented to dis- 
missal of their petition for review of the 
decision by the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. 

Carriers were National, American, 
Delta and Continental. Their consent 
paves the way for dismissal of the pro- 
ceeding by the Court in deference to 
re-trial of the case by CAB. 

Controversial decision, which the 
Court stayed last April pending review, 
was a one-year award to Eastern for 
limited trans-Gulf operations and a 
southern transcontinental interchange 
service via Eastern, Braniff, and TWA. 
CAB recently re-opened the case subject 
to remand by the Court. 

With both sides now agreeable to 
re-trial by CAB, there appeared little 
doubt the Court would turn the matter 
back to the Federal agency. 


MCA Gets Back Mail 
Pay, New Annual Rates 


Additional back mail pay of $116,- 
000 has been proposed and new annual 
rates estimated to reflect a $228,000 in- 
crease have been set for Mid-Continent 
\irlines by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In all, the new rates will yield MCA 
about $1,876,865 annually, of which, ac- 
cording to CAB, $1,468,000 would be 
subsidy and approximately $409,000 
service mail pay. 

CAB expressed concern over the re- 
quirements for increased mail pay but 
indicated it felt the proposed merger of 
MCA into Braniff Airways, which the 
sjoard has approved, will effectively 
eliminate the problem. 


AB Proposes Future 
Panagra Mail Pay Boost 


An increase in future mail pay- 
ents to Pan American Grace Airways 
is been proposed by the Civil Aero- 
wutics Board, but the line has been 
rdered to refund approximately $2.8 
iillion in back payments prior to Oc- 
ber, 1951. Under the new future rates, 
anagra’s annual pay will average $2,- 
23,000 as to about $2 million under 
ld rates, 

Proposal still does not settle or 
ropose immediate settlement of rates 
x Panagra’s operations during the pe- 
iod January 7, 1947, through June 30, 
448. “Certain unresolved issues,” CAB 
lid, require severance from the current 
eriod and separate consideration. 
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World Routes of 
Philippine Air Lines, 
Spanning 7/; of the 
World 


PAL SERVICE 


AND DC-6 DEPENDABILITY 
—a great combination for air travel at its finest 


Service and dependability — these two words help to explain the 
growing preference for PAL among experienced world travelers 
Part of the reason for this confidence is the world-famed Douglas 
DC-6— used exclusively on PAL's international routes. This, 
together with skilled, experienced flight crews and competent 
ground personnel, has earned PAL an enviable reputation for 
dependability and rigid adherence to on-time operations. 

Equally responsible for PAL's steady growth is the friendly, per- 
sonalized service so gladly extended by all PAL personnel. Take 
your next trip with PAL and enjoy the warm hospitality that is PAL's 
way of saying, “You're not just a passenger — but an honored 


FLY THE ROUTE OF THE Orient—“Star> 
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ORIENT-EUROPE 
SERVICE . 
t- Now — Two Flights Weekly. Manila 
to london via Calcutta, Kerachi, 
© Tel Aviv, Rome and Madrid. or 
© Zurich-Frankfyrt. 





TRANS-PACIFIC INTRA-ORIENT 
SERVICE SERVICES 

Services or connections at Manila 

for Hong Kong, Japan, Okinawa, 

Formosa, Indonesia ond Austrolic. 


Two Flights weekly, San Fran - 
cisco to Manila via Honolulu 
Woke and Guom. 
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Pyiuippine Ain Lines | 9% 


DEPENDABILITY . . . 
spanning % of the world. 


GENERAL OFFICES: M.R. S. Building, Plaza Cervantes, Manila, 
Philippines 

U. S. OFFICES: San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., Los Angeles, Honolulu 





Fle tk KOI III KOK III KKK OTHER OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AROUND THE WORLD 
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Ask Consolidated 
Certificates for Merger 


West Coast Airlines has asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to reissue cer- 
tificates of it and Empire Air Lines in 
consolidated form to West Coast, effec- 
tive August 1. Merger of the two lines 
has been approved by CAB subject to 
compliance with certain conditions 
which WCA claims it has fulfilled. 

Closing date for transfer of Em- 
pire’s stock to West Coast is August 1, 
and all of Empire’s operation property 
will, on that date, be transferred to West 
Coast, according to WCA officials. From 
that date until “early September,” WCA 
will operate the Empire system. In Sep- 
tember, consolidated operations utiliz- 
ing new route connecting links will be 
started. 


































































CAB DECISIONS 





® Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
| and Pan American World Airways de- 
nied reconsideration of order turning 
down their Chicago-Mexico City inter- 
change proposal. 

® Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 
granted temporary exemption to serve 
Ramey Air Force Base on a flag-stop 
e ae basis between San Juan and Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico, for a one-year period. 

® Bonanza Air Lines authorized to 
suspend service at Oceanside, California 
| until adequate airport facilities are avail- 
able. 

® Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ 
final Latin American mail rate docket 
reopened to determine if current rates 


| 

| 

| Air evacuation of wounded men from front lines 
i to rear area hospitals is possible today with the 
. development of the Chase Assault Transport. are excessive. 


Casualties no longer risk wound complication or 





loss of life because of delayed evacuation, as mod- 
ern techniques, made possible by the Chase C-123 


CAB CALENDAR 





Transport move casualties direct! Aug. 11—Hearing in Portland-Seattle 
ect r 

/ : Y from combat Service Case (Northwest Airlines). 

zones to base area hospitals. No other plane is Seattle, Washington. (Docket 2901 et al) 

built to take th : Aug. 11—Hearing in Delta-Chicago 

e brutal punishment of these hazard- & Southern Merger Case. Washington. 


ous front line assignments. (Docket 5546). 
: . 6 oe . Aug. 11—Hearing in Compania Cu- 
Combat infantrymen, quickly recognizing its bana de Aviacion, S. A. Foreign Permit 
unique value, dubbed it “Operation Lifesaver.” a," Case. Washington. (Docket 


Aug. 12—Hearing in Braniff Airways 
Final Mail Rate Case. Washington 
(Docket 5142). 

Sept. 3—Hearing in Reopened North 
Central Route Investigation Case. Wash- 
ington. (Docket 4603 et al.) 

Sept. 3—Hearing in Large Irregular 
Air Carrier Investigation. Washington. 
(Docket 5132 et al.) 

Sept. 8—Hearing in Trans-Atlantic 
Final Mail Rate Case (Pan American 
and “TWA). Washington. (Docket 1706 
et al.) 
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Will YOUR 
Company 


Be In Aviation 
Next Year ? 


Here are forty of the companies who form the 
backbone of aviation, in war or peace. 


Their names and the products they make, the 
services they offer, are part of the 
vocabulary of aviation. 


Without exception, they have advertised 
consistently and continuously in the past five 
of more consecutive issues of aviation’s 

only all-inclusive directory. 


The basic minimum for every sound aviation 
advertising program is American Aviation 
Worldwide Directory. 
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pAIRLINE GUIDE 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS’ editor and publisher, Wayne Parrish, greets W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines as UAL’s Hal Nourse looks on. In center, Otis Kline (left) of UAL chats with A. L. Valder, BOAC. 
At far right, Mr. Bateman, Chicago & Southern, and George Vest of CAA. 


> 


Housewarming for the Guide 


O MARK the opening of new and larger offices for its 

Official Airline Guide in Chicago, American Aviation 
Publications staged a housewarming party on June 30, About 
100 airlines people from the Chicago area attended. The 
Guide is almost 10 years old now, prints about 27,000 copies 
monthly for world-wide distribution, and has grown to 448 
pages per issue. The new offices are in the same building as 


- the old ones—139 North Clark Street, in the Loop. 


FOUR DISTRICT sales managers get together. From 
left to right are George Stayman of Delta, Ivan Powers ; Unite — 
of Braniff, UAL’s Morgan Nickell, and Robert M. Se 


Cann of Philippine Air Lines. 


man of KLM at left, while 
Cooper, SAS, and 


SERIOUS DISCUSSION takes place between Fernando Capdevielle of AA and Charles Bulterr 
in the center is Donald Duff of Wisconsin Central. At the right George Stayman, Delta, Harry 


S. G. King, AA, share a serious moment. 


THE GUIDE’S PRINTERS, James Armitage and Carl Dunnagan of Inland Press attended (at left). AAs’ Capdeviele and 
A. G. Swope of Thomas Cook & Sons, Inc., got toge:her (center), and at the right Jack Busse, KLM, and Richard 


Fernald, UAL, take time out for a talk. 
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People 








OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 


James M. Reilly promoted by Amer- 
ican Airlines to superintendent of tele- 
communications at New York. 


John T. Shannon is now operations 
manager-Atlantic Division for Pan 
American World Airways. He succeeded 
Capt. Sam H. Miller who returned to 
flight status August 1. 


Joseph A. McMillan and Paul D. 
Hoover have been named managers of 
operations by American Airlines at 
Roanoke and Tri-Cities, respectively. 


James T. Scholtz has been appointed 
regional manager for Pan American- 
Grace Airways South American activi- 
ties, with headquarters in Lima. 





Scholtz Kafka 


TRAFFIC & SALES 


Egon E. Kafka, traffic and sales rep. 
for Eastern Air Lines, promoted to re- 
gional agency representative in Chicago. 


Warren E, Kraemer, former assistant 
to the president of Braniff Airways, has 
been named general traffic and sales 
manager by Scandinavian Airlines for 
all the line’s North American operations. 
He will make his headquarters in New 
York. 





Nelson 


Kraemer 


Byron E. Nelson, chief of passenger 
service for United Air Lines at Chicago 
since 1951, named to the position of 
assistant district passenger service man- 
ager for the company at Los Angeles. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Nelson David, who recently resigned 
as PAA’s Central European regional di- 
rector to join Alaska Airlines as general 
manager, is also to be elected president 
of the company, R. W. Marshall, board 
chairman, has announced. 


George T. Cussen, vice president of 
The Flying Tiger Line, is now serving 
as an air transportation consultant to 





Medical Committee of IATA, shown at recent meeting, includes 
(seated), Chairman Sir Harold Whittingham, BOAC, flanked by Vice-Chair- 
man Dr. K. E. Dowd, TCA, and Dr. Armand Robert, Air France. Standing 
from left to right are the Doctors M. Hassamin, Misrair; K. M. Slotboorn, 
KLM; T. Bernardo, Philippine Air Lines; J. Tillisch, NWA; M. Baeza, 
Linea Aerea Nacional; G. Kidera, UAL; H. Dye, TWA; H. Hannisdahl, 


Scandinavian Airlines; C. 
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P. Fenwick, CPA; A. Buchanan-Barbour, BEA; 
F. H. Shillito, PAA; A. Allard, SABENA; and Secretary J. A. Henderson. 









J. D. Small, chairman of the Munitions 
Board, on a no-compensation basis. His 
work with the Board is to be on trans- 
portation mobilization planning. 


C. C. Hubbard, Jr., has been named 
acting executive secretary of the Air 
Traffic Conference of America pending 
election of a successor to the late Mer- 
rill F. Redfern. 


H. E. (“Pat”) Patterson, formerly with 
Military Air Transport Service and for 
two years PRO for Naval Air Training, 
has moved to Australia and is now man- 
ager of public relations for the Claude 
Mooney Advertising Agency in Mel- 
bourne. Patterson had various indus- 
try connections before entering the 
service. 

Hans Monhardt is newly appointed 
manager of Swissair’s administration 
department in New York. 


HONOR ROLL 





AMERICAN AVIATION with this issue be- 
gins an “Honor Roll” in recognition of 
those individuals who have had con- 
tinuous service in the industry with the 
same company or predecessor companies 
for 20 years or more. In order that as 
complete a coverage as possible may be 
maintained, notification of those reaching 
the 20-year service ranks should be made 
to the Editor prior to the anniversary 
month. 

The following airline employes re- 
cently completed 20 years or more of 
service in the industry with the same 
company: 


@ Charles E. Ferry, United Air Lines. 


Assistant foreman-line maintenance, 
San Francisco. 25 years. 
e@E. M. Gordon, United Air Lines 


Manager-purchasing & stores, San Fran- 
cisco. 25 years. 

eW. P. Hoare, United Air Lines. Gen- 
eral manager of maintenance. 25 years 
eR. C. Wright, United Air Lines. As- 
sistant treasurer, Chicago. 25 years. 

® Captain F. P. Jones, United Air Lines 
Flight manager, San Francisco. 20 years. 
® Captain L. H. Letson, United Air Lines. 
Based at Los Angeles. 20 years. 

@ G. H. Macomber, General traffic man- 
ager of LAMSA, United Air Lines’ Mexi- 
can subsidiary. 20 years. 


eH. A. Strzelecki, United Air Lines. 
Technical staff assistant, Denver. 20 
years. 

e William H. Martin, Pan American 


World Airways. Chief draftsman, Latin 
American Division, Miami. 20 years. 


e James M. Reilly, American Airlines. 
Supt. of Telecommunications, New York. 
20 years. 
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YB-52 takes off during second phase 










of performance test flying from Seattle. Four- i 
piece wing flaps can be seen in extended posi- 4 
tion for takeoff. Wing span is 185 feet, length 
153 feet, and height 48 feet. To date two ex- 
perimental prototypes have been finished. 


al 











Rocket smoke hides a fighter. A split second ¢ 
after firing, exhaust gases stream back from nose of 
USAF Lockheed F-94C Starfire interceptor. Now in pro- 
duction, Starfire can carry 24 Aeromite 2.75-inch rockets. 
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Rated over 600 mph, Lockheed F-94C is shown braking to fast stop with tail parachute augmenting normal wheel brakes. 
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Production Spotlight 








RSS 


DOUGLAS XF4D-1, carrier-based jet intercepter, shown in first flight picture. 
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The 12 leading airframe manufac- 
turers in 1951 increased net sales by 
almost $600 million over 1950, a jump 
of 42.6%, but their net earnings 
dropped from $62.6 to $30.9 million dur- 
ing the same period. An Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association survey also indicates 
one big reason for the decline in net 
profit was the increase in Federal taxes, 
which moved from $48.5 million in 
1950 to $68 million last year. Federal 
taxes in 1951 accounted for 69% of 
the difference between total income and 
net profit for the 12 companies. 

Pointing up how poor the rate of 
return is in the aircraft industry, the 
\IA study proves the 12 firms realized 
n average of $1.60 profit for every 


Airframe Sales Up 42%, Profit Slumps OPS Studies Alcoa 


$100 in sales last year. A similar analysis 
by the National City Bank of New York 
for 1951 shows that 1,763 leading cor- 
porations had an average profit of $6.20 
for every $100 in sales. 

AIA’s survey finds the dozen air- 
craft companies had to add $41,600,000 
in new plant facilities during the year 
to handle increased production and 
many had to establish extensive lines of 
bank credit to finance this expansion. 
This investment, says AIA, may “in- 
volve a considerable financial risk to 
the individual companies” if the facili- 
ties are not needed for at least five 
years. The accompanying table shows 
the changes experienced by the aircraft 
industry since World War II. : 





Income Accounts, 12 Major Airframe 
Companies, 1946-1951 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 !95! 
Net sales $ 519.0 $ 545.0 $ 843.4 $1131.7 $1388.2 $1979.3 
Operating profit* (43.5) (97.8) 23.8 56.7 110.2 93.9 
Total income” (35.2) (115.4) 265 57.9 111.1 99.1 
Contingencies 18 19 Jl 
Total Federal taxes, net cr26.3 er73.5 21.8 21.7 48.5 68.0 
Net profit (10.7)4 (41.9)¢ 2.4 36.1 62.6 30.9 


Figures in parentheses are deficits. 


* Operating profit represents all profits derived from operations. 
> Total income includes non-operating income or loss (before contingencies, Federal 


taxes, special charges, etc.) 
*A major 

Many contracts 

are therefore tentative only 
*Ezxcludes special 


former years and no longer required.) 
* Includes losses on abandonment of airplane projects by one manufacturer. 
er—Includes tax carry-over credits 
Source: Data in above table taken from individual company reports. 


of the income under military contracts is subject to renegotiation. 
in progress are subject to price redetermination. All profit statements 


income credits (portion of reserves for contingencies provided in 
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Price Boost Requests 


OPS officials are studying a request 
by Aluminum Co. of America for a 
price boost of 10°% on aluminum ingot 
and fabricated aluminum, and two cents 
a pound on aluminum pig—a request 
which, if granted, will up the already 
high cost per pound of airframes. 

Other factors which will definitely 
send the airframe per-pound cost up are 
the inevitable rise in steel prices (after 
the current walkout is settled) and 
higher pay now being won by labor. 

Alcoa, which asked that the alum- 
inum increases be considered on an 
industry-wide basis, is basing its appli- 
cation on a new agreement with the 
AFL-Aluminum Workers which ties 
higher wages to approval of an OPS- 
permitted price increase. 


Lightplane Totals Up 


A total of 291 one- to ten-place per- 
sonal and executive aircraft were de- 
livered in May for a total dollar value of 
$2,696,000, according to the Utility Air- 
craft Council of Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation. 

Four companies including Aero 
Design, Beech, Cessna, and Piper were 
involved in the shipments, of which 
200 were four-place or more and 91 were 
one- and two-place aircraft. The May 
shipments showed an increase over the 
previous month when six companies 
shipped 270 planes for a value of 
$2,344,000. 
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International Report 








Svenska Aeroplan AB has the SAAB-29 “flying 
barrel” jet fighter in full production. SAAB mainly handles 
final assembly of the 29, using a “marriage” jig to put 
together the nose, center, and rear sections of the fuselage. 
The complete fuselage is then lifted out of the jig and onto 


a trolley running on rails, which it does not leave until the 
whole plane is ready for test flying. After installation of 
components (landing gear, control pedestal, instrument 
panel, pilot's seat, electric junction boxes, engine unit, tanks, 
etc.) the planes move forward in pairs for final assembly. 





USSR Kuibishev Area 
Has 11 Aircraft Plants 


There are now eleven aircraft in- 
dustry plants (including at least three 
underground) in the Kuibishev area of 
the Soviet Union. Factory No. 1, the 
“Stalin” plant, is producing about two 
MiG-15 fighters a day, and No. 18 (the 
former Ordzhonikdze factory) is be- 
lieved to be still building attack bombers 
(at the end of 1950 it was turning out 
one Ilyushin [I-10 a day); both use the 
same three-runway field on the northern 
perimeter of Kuibishev. 

An underground factory near Kras- 
no Glinka (eight miles northwest of 
the city) is building about 10 gas tur- 
bines a day, and another plant west of 
Nos. 1 and 18 is producing piston en- 
gines. Plant No. 1] in the Volga-Samara 
triangle is manufacturing pumps, car- 
buretors and instruments. An engine test 
station is installed in a small factory in 
a southern suburb of Kuibishev. 

Another plant is engaged in rocket 
development and two others are manu- 
facturing aircraft armament equipment 
and ball bearings, resrectively (the ar- 
mament plant is a few miles west of 
Nos. | and 18). Two underground 
plants (No. 42 and the nucleus of the 
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former No. 23 moved from Leningrad) 
are building aircraft components. Fac- 
tory No. 27 is manufacturing instru- 
ments and repairing aircraft. 


German Governments 
May Finance Airline 


The future German airline is likely 
to be financed by the West German 
federal government, state, and municipal 
authorities rather than by private capi- 
tal. One high German official recently 
visited the United States to look over 
American transport equipment and 
others will soon go to England for a 
similar survey. However, no decisions 
on equipment procurement will be 
taken for some time to come. 

Until the “peace contract” has been 
ratified and Germany is formally per- 
mitted to get into the air again, nothing 
definite whatsoever will be settled. How- 
ever, it is most unlikely that any foreign 
carrier—American or European—will be 
permitted to help the new German air- 
line to get going. This is a very delicate 
question of major political significance 
in Germany where there is considerable 
fear of antagonizing one nation by 
accepting assistance from another. More- 


over, Germans connected with the avi 
ation business (particularly ex-Lufthansa 
men) feel that Germany has the tech- 
nical know-how to rebuild its airline 
system without foreign aid. 

It is now virtually certain that Ger 
many will initially fly medium-stage 
routes in Europe rather than start right 
away on intercontinental operations. Do 
mestic services take a back seat in Ger 
man airline planning as no German car 
rier will be allowed to fly the most lucra 
tive domestic routes—those linking Ber 
lin with the West. 


BEA Executive Rates 
Ambassador High 


After the three initial months 
(March 13 to June 13) of scheduled 
operations with the Airspeed Ambassa 
dor, Peter G. Masefield, chief executive 
of British European Airways, has rated 
that aircraft “very good indeed.” In 
this period the Ambassadors (known 
as Elizabethans by the corporation) 
logged 1,640 revenue hours and carried 
20,100 passengers in flying 301,000 air 
craft miles. 


Shortage of certain spares caused 
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the main difficulties during these initial 
operations. The major “bugs” included 
some electrical and radio faults, wearing 
of brakes, and the cabin’s becoming 
rather hot at moderate altitudes on 
warm days. As a result of stripping 
the first pair of Bristol Centaurus en- 
gines up for overhaul, the hours be- 
tween overhaul have been extended 
from 250 to 500 “with more to come 
quite soon.” 

Chief item still to be improved is 
“cooling drag” which remains too high. 
Cruising speed should be increased by 
at least 10 mph as a result of current 
development work. 


TAI Wants Armagnacs 
For Overseas Routes 


After extensive operational tests, 
Compagnie de Transports Aeriens Inter- 
continentaux (TAI) has started nego- 
tiations with the French government to 
acquire four SE 2010 Armagnac trans- 
ports. 

The independent carrier wants to 
get the big four-engine planes under a 
provisional one-year agreement so as to 
give them long-term testing on routes 
to the French overseas territorities: 
Paris-Casablanca-Dakar-Brazzaville and 
Paris-Saigon (the latter is subject to the 
Saigon airport runways being extended 
and strengthened to take the 160,000- 
pound take-off weight Armagnac). 

The Armagnac which TAI has 
heen testing—400 hours have been 
logged with an average utilization of 
hve hours a day—will be handed back 
to its manufacturer, SNCA du Sud-Est, 
ior overhaul (the plane’s Pratt and 
Whitney R-4360 B13’s are currently 
overhauled by BOAC) and refurnishing. 


Under present plans TAI will get 
nother Armagnac very soon which will 
e used to fly Mecca-bound pilgrims 
rom Morocco to Jeddah. Later in the 
ear two more planes will be delivered 
nd the fourth will be handed over 
irly in 1953. TAI is due to receive its 
ree Douglas DC-6B’s in April, May, 
nd June, 1953. As soon as these planes 
ive been delivered the company will 
‘ll its present fleet of five Douglas 


silver City Expansion? 

Silver City Airways, British auto- 
iobile ferry operator, is seeking a way 
» enter the dollar market and would 
ke to start flying in the Caribbean 
rea (possibly between Florida and 
Cuba). To do this the company would 
robably have to operate through a 
'.S. associate. An initial step would 
¢ to get government approval for the 
rojected service, and this might not 
rove easy. 
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Truffles. just being a plain old 
country boy from the midwest I had 
a lot of new things to learn on that 
motor trip through France in May. Take 
truffles, for instance. Do you know what 
a truffle is? Well, I didn’t. For all I 
knew a truffle could be a piece of pastry 
or the fins of an Amazon fish. 

When my wife and I drove our 
little Vedette car into the cathedral 
town of Chartres, about 45 miles south- 
west of Paris, it was time for lunch, 
so we sought out a small but well 
recommended restaurant on a narrow 
street a block from the cathedral by 
the name of Vieille Maison (Old House). 

I saw “omelette aux truffes” on the 
menu, so I finally confessed my ignor- 
ance to my wife. This confessing ignor- 
ance to my wife is an exceedingly pain- 
ful experience which delights her for 
days on end and which she can recall 
at her feminine convenience many years 
later. Women are funny that way. It’s 
always a tremendous triumph when she 
knows something I don’t. 


Submission. 1 reminded her that 
the mere knowledge of what is a truffle 
neither entitled her to an honorary de- 
gree from a university nor did my 
ignorance of what is a truffle detract 
from my otherwise high level of brilliance, 
and what in hell is a truffle, anyway. 
After the usual preliminaries of forcing 
me to bow down to superior intellect, 
a submission which I consented to at 
that point because my curiosity had 
gotten to the heated stage, I found out 
what is a truffle. 

Don’t think this knowledge isn’t im- 
portant. Truffles are found on just about 
every menu in France. Those French 
can’t seem to make up a fancy dish 
without them. 


Just a Fungus. a truffie, dear 
readers, is a fungus resembling a mush- 
room. It is jet black. It grows under 
the ground in woods at about the 
depth of potatoes. The French find 
them by leading pigs into the woods. 
The pigs smell these truffles, and dig 
them up, but just about the time the 
pig is ready to eat said truffles a French- 
man grabs them away from him, takes 
them home, cleans them off and soaks 
them in Madeira wine or some other 
wine. I understand dogs are also used 
to hunt down these truffles. 

I saw a whole truffle once in a little 
hotel in a tiny village by the name of 
Les Eyzies where we stayed overnight. 
It was about the size of a big potato 
sitting in & glass container of Madeira 
wine and looked for all the world like 
something pickled in alcohol in a labora- 
tory or a natural history museum. 
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Tasteless. the French take these 
truffles and cut them up into small bits 
and mix them with omelettes, and put 
them on hors d’oeuvres trays, and do 
all sorts of things with them. A truffle 
is decidedly a delicacy. But I had a lot 
of truffles before the trip was over and 
I never could get any taste at all. I 
think the pigs ought to get a crack at 
"em. 

My wife thinks this is heresy, but 
when I ask her what they taste like she 
has no answer, so why, then, go to all 
the trouble of eating truffles if they’re 
tasteless? Anyway you’ve had today’s 
educational lesson on French delicacies. 


Brandied Fruit. another thing 
about these French. On every menu you 
find fruit for dessert, such as pineapple 
or strawberries. After a nice meal your 
mouth waters at the thought of fresh 
strawberries, so you order some. Out 
come the strawberries floating in brandy 
and all you can taste is brandy. 

Now I am not complaining about 
brandy, but I also like fruit. The French 


SNOOTING for truffles 


go to extraordinary lengths to souse 
the fruit so you can’t taste it, so why 
bother, I ask, serve fruit at all? Just 
serve the brandy. Okey, go ahead. When 
you get back home and tell your friends 
you got pixied on fruit they won’t be- 
lieve you anyway. 


Peanut Potatoes. Now here's an- 
other odd custom—odd to us, that is. 
In the U. S. if you order a baked Idaho 
potato and the waiter brings you a 
scrubby little spud you'll make him 
take it back to the kitchen and bring 
a big one. In France it’s just the op- 
posite. The most expensive potatoes are 
the smallest ones. You never see a big 
full-grown potate in France. In the 
markets you will see a shopkeeper ladle 
potatoes the size of a quarter and al- 


ready peeled out of a tub of water. 
These are expensive delicacies. The 
bigger the potato the cheaper it is. 

The same holds true for peas and 
carrots. The most expensive peas are 
very tiny pods with peas that have just 
barely begun to form. Big peas are never 
seen in France. Most carrots are quite 
small. The best tomatoes are small. The 
French never seem to want anything to 
grow to maturity, and yet the asparagus 
down south, just coming in season, in 
May, was the biggest and most delicious 
I’ve ever had. 


Buy for Today. The year-round 
French diet isn’t as well balanced as 
ours because the French, except in Paris, 
eat fruits and vegetables chiefly in sea- 
son. They don’t like canned goods and 
never have. Now don’t write me a letter 
and say you’ve seen a lot of canned 
goods in France, because that much is 
true. But the consumption per person 
is far under that of the U. S. The 
average Frenchman still buys what he 
needs for today and lets tomorrow take 
care of itself. 

The French markets are open seven 
days a week. Every morning everybody 
goes to market. Instead of buying 
enough potatoes for a week or two, the 
Frenchman will buy just enough for 
that day. Refrigeration is pretty short 
throughout the country and is still 
absent in many parts, so there is a day- 
to-day routine of buying and eating 
without having a big supply ahead in 
the house. 

Those French can take the blue 
ribbon on one item. I found glace fin 
champagne in one restaurant and it was 
delicious. It was ice cream made with 
champagne. 


Ham Souffle. Then there was the 
Croix d’Or Hotel (Cross of Gold) at 
Valence-sur-Rhone in Central France, 
where one of the especialitiés was a ham 
souffié, as fine a delicacy as you could 
want and quite unusual, too. If you 
Stick to ordinary restaurants the menus 
may get monotonous, but with the 
Guide Michelin you can hunt for un- 
usual items, the kind you never get in 
the U.S. They say that cooking is a 
genuine art. I never took much stock 
in that before, but I do now. France can 
produce some truly excellent meals. 


Pate de Everything. since 
Strawberries and cherries were in sea- 
son in May, and since it was difficult 
to get any in restaurants without pick- 
ing them out of brandy, my wife would 
visit the local markets and buy kilos 
of these fresh fruits and take them to 
the hotel for washing. We’d then eat 
them on the road. Both cherries and 
strawberries were far cheaper than in 
the U. S., except in the de luxe shops. 

In addition to having an obsession 
about truffles, the French go all out on 
pates. All I had ever heard of was 
pate de foie gras until I started this 
motor trip, and then I discovered all 
sorts of pates and most of them very 
good. Pate de foie gras is goose liver 
paste, and pate de foie canard is duck 
liver paste. 

Down in the south of France I 
found a paste for everything that has 
a liver and even some things without 
livers. Each restaurant or hotel of dis- 
tinction sells its own special pates. All 
of these pastes are very rich, of course, 
but the flavors are delicious. 
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Around The World 





Japan Orders Comets 


Japan Air Lines has ordered two de Havil- 
land Comets for delivery in 1955. They will be 
used to inaugurate a Tokyo-London service. The 
company is also shopping for modern American 
equipment to use on projected routes to North 
and South America. Main stumbling block is 
Japan’s lack of dollars; this was a factor in the 
Comet order. 

As an interim measure JAL has arranged 
to buy two Douglas DC-4’s from Pan American 
World Airways and would like to get two more to 
replace the leased aircraft now being operated 
under contract by Northwest Airlines on Japanese 
domestic routes. This contract will probably not be 
renewed when it expires in October. 

A comprehensive route program has been 
elaborated by JAL linking Japan with Honolulu and 
Los Angeles with an extension to Mexico City, 
Panama, Lima and Buenos Aires; Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Rangoon, Calcutta, Karachi, Cairo, Rome, 
Paris and London; and Okinawa, Manila, Singa- 
pore, and Jakarta (with Saigon as a possible ad- 
ditional intermediate). 


KLM Orders More Super Connies 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has ordered 
three additional Lockheed L-1049 Super Constella- 
tions for delivery in 1954, supplementing the 10 
already ordered for delivery in 1953. The additional 
aircraft will be required for growing migrant 
traffic to Australia and New Zealand. 

The Super Constellation re-order means 
that KLM now has 28 American aircraft on order 
or being delivered (13 L-1049’s, seven Douglas 
DC-6B’s, two DC-6A’s, and six Convair 340’s). 


US-Japan Bilateral Draft Finalized 


A final draft of the proposed bilateral air 
transport agreement between the United States 
and Japan is being submitted to the two govern- 
ments for approval. Agreement was reached after 
thirty days of negotiation. Parleys on a parallel 
UK-Japan pact are still in progress. 


F-86 Simulator Order 


Redifon Ltd. has received a $3,000,000 con- 
tract from the Canadian government to build 
F-86 Sabre jet flight simulators. The British com- 
pany will presumably obtain license rights from 
one of the American companies already manufac- 
turing F-86 simulators—Engineering and Re- 
search Corp., Link Aviation Inc., and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


New-Type Comet I's for French 


The de Havilland Comet I’s ordered by Air 
France and Union de Aeromaritime de Transport 
will be the new version as is being supplied to 
Canadian Pacific Airlines. This Mark IA has 
water-injection Ghost engines which enable take- 
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off weight to be boosted to 115,000 pounds. UAT 
also has on order Comet II’s. 


TRANSPORT 


Aer Lingus reports a record net profit equivalent 
to $270,000 for its fiscal year ended March 31, 
1952, against $39,000 for the previous year. 
Gross revenue of the Irish flag carrier rose by 
$900,000 to $4,550,000 but operating expenses 
also increased—by $680,000—“due to increased 
costs under almost every heading.” Passenger 
revenue totalled $3,800,000 ($580,000 up) where- 
as cargo and mail revenues amounted to $370,- 
000 and $204,000, respectively. Aer Lingus has 
on order four Vickers Viscounts and four Bristol 
170 Wayfarers with a total value of $4,400,000. 

Air-India International made a net profit equiva- 
lent to $800,000 in 1951 against $420,000 in 
1950. Air-India, the company’s domestic as- 
sociate, reported a loss of $110,000 which chair- 
man J. R. D. Tata partly blamed on excessive 
governmental control of operations. 

Bharat Airways has been authorized by the Indian 
Air Transport Licensing Board to extend its 
weekly Calcutta-Bangkok service to Jakarta 
and to inaugurate a Calcutta-Rangoon-Bangkok- 
Hong Kong route. 

Linee Aeree Italiane has opened a thrice-weekly 
Rome-Nice-Geneva service. 

Air Commodore Sir Frank Whittle has resigned 
as honorary technical adviser on jet develop- 
ment to British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
He denied reports that he was intending to emi- 
grate to the United States following alleged 
clashes with British officials on jet development 
techniques. 

Swissair has contracted a $4,000,000 bank loan to 
partially finance the four Douglas DC-6B’s it 
has on order. A similar sum will be provided 
from company funds. The aircraft are being 
bought by Swissair directly, whereas the two 
DC-6B’s currently operated by the airline are 
owned by the Swiss government and chartered 
by the carrier. 

Britain’s Privy Council has ruled that the 40 
Chinese transports impounded at Hong Kong 
belong to Civil Air Transport, Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault’s Delaware-registered company, 
and not to the Chinese Communist government. 


MANUFACTURING 


SNCA du Nord has now completely taken over the 
Arsenal de |’Aeronautique, French nationalized 
experimental aircraft piant. 

Prototype of the Iberavia I-115 trainer built in 
Spain by Aeronautica Industrial has made its 
first flight. 

SNCA du Sud-Est’s X-212 delta-wing fighter will 
be powered by an Atar turbojet. The company’s 
Grognard II prototype will soon resume its flight 
test program with new armament including a 
battery of 24 rocket projectiles. 
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Mexican Routes Sold 
By United Airlines 


United Air Lines’ Mexican sub- 
sidiary, Lineas Aereas Mexicanas S.A. 
(LAMSA) has been sold to a group of 
Mexican businessmen for an undisclosed 
amount. The new line, which began 
operations July 27, will be known as 
Lineas Asociados Mexicanas S.A. 

United, which has been operating 
2.500 miles of Mexican routes since 
1943 with seven DC-3’s, said that it had 
developed LAMSA with the idea of 
turning the line over to Mexican capital 
whenever such capital showed interest. 

The new company will combine its 
administrative organization with that of 
Aeronaves de Mexico S.A., under the 
general managership of Carlos Ramos. 


Transport Section of 
APB Report Due Soon 


Another section of the hotly de- 
bated Aircraft Production Board staff 
study on the reduction of the number 
of military production-type aircraft 
models (see page 11) is now in first- 
draft form and will soon be submitted 
to the APB. New section deals with 
transports, rather than fighters, bomb- 
ers, and engines. 

A similar study by the Research and 
Development Board was scheduled for 
submission to the Secretary of Defense 
on July 28. 

The APB study, proposing that 
certain models be dropped from produc- 
tion to simplify production problems, 
was prepared by John Grieb and Henry 
Rau, advisors to William L. Campbell, 
acting chairman of APB. Their work 
aroused the ire of both the armed serv- 
ices, who resented what they felt to be 
civilian interference, and the larger part 
of the aircraft industry, some portions 
of which would be hard hit by the pro- 
posed changes. 

The Air Force and Navy are ex- 
pected to attack the report at an APB 
meeting scheduled for August 7. 


DC-6B and Super Connie 
To Race With Comet 


The Douglas DC-6B and Lockeed 
Super Constellation will be entered in 
the 13,000-mile Air Race from England 
to New Zealand in competition with the 
de Havilland Comet II and other trans- 
port aircraft, according to the Canter- 
bury International Air Race Council. 
Jacqueline Cochran is expected to fly the 
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Convair Turboliner in the transport 
handicap section or the speed section. 
Paul Mantz, winner of two Bendix trans- 
continental races, and George Schwim- 
mer, a Continental Air Lines pilot, are 
also likely contestants. 

The DCB and Constellation will 
be entered by KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, which may also enter a Convair- 
Liner. BOAC and de Havilland are both 
expected to enter de Havilland Comets, 
and British European Airways may 
enter the turboprop Vickers Viscount. 


Convair to Build New 
Long Range Bomber 


A new, unidentified long-range 
bomber will go into production at Con- 
solidated Vultee’s Fort Worth plant, 
and all production of the B-36, the main- 
stay of America’s strategic striking force, 
will be phased out. 

Only information on the new plane 
is that it is a new model and is not the 
YB-60, for which there are no produc- 
tion plans. Speculation is that it may 
turn out to be a supersonic jet. 

Current production orders on the 
B-36 carry well into 1954, with modifica- 
tion work extending beyond that. 


Local Lines See Fare 
Cut No Solution 


Local service officials met with Gor- 
don M. Bain, director of CAB’s air 
operations bureau, recently, to look for 
some way of off-setting rising costs, but 
took a dim view of his suggestion that 
they drop fares from six cents to four 
cents per passenger-mile. 

Other possible revenue-boosting 
ideas that were explored included tele- 
vision promotion, toy helicopters for 
children, and certificates for first riders. 
Talk of using DC-3’s for coach services 
provoked no enthusiasm. 

The fare cut to four cents was op- 
posed by most of those present. One 
official pointed out that such a cut 
would mean raising the DC-3 load fac- 
tor from 50° to 75% in order for some 
carriers to realize the same amount of 
revenue. 


Fisher Joins PNYA 


Herbert O. Fisher has left the posi- 
tion of executive director of the Cor- 
poration Aircraft Owners Association to 
join the Port of New York Authority 
as chief of the aviation development 
division of the aviation department. 





Venezuela to Buy 
2 Comet Il's 


The Venezuelan national airline 
LAV signed a contract July 14 for the 
purchase of two de Havilland Comet II 
jet transports for delivery in 1955, thus 
becoming the first Latin American air- 
line to order the British jet. LAV plans 
to operate a New York- Buenos Aires 
service via Caracas in competition with 
Pan American World Airways. Except 
for trans-Atlantic plans, this is the first 
Comet order involving the terminal of 
New York with other links in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


One-Year Limit Set 
On Merger Agreement 


Colonial Airlines and Eastern Air 
Lines will wait one year for Govern- 
ment approval of the merger which they 
agreed to on July 18 (see page 21). If 
approval by CAB and the President is 
not forthcoming by July 18, 1953, the 
deal will be off. 

The agreement, filed with CAB re- 
cently, is also designed to safeguard the 
participating lines against possible at- 
tachment by CAB of “conditions sub- 
stantially affecting either party” and an 
“express condition precedent” that prior 
to the closing date the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue will rule that the stock 
transfer from Eastern to Colonial will 
not be considered either ordinary in- 
come or a capital gain. 


Maintenance Meeting 
To Be Closed 


In contrast with the open technical 
discussions held in the past, this year’s 
Air Transport Association Maintenance 
and Engineering Conference at Miami 
Beach, September 23 to 25, will be a 
closed session for the discussion of gen- 
eral airline maintenance and engineer- 
ing problems. Past sessions, which 
offered airlines and all manufacturers 
the opportunity to discuss in detail the 
current problems of aircraft systems and 
components, have been supplanted by 
meetings held with group manufac 
turers throughout the year. 

Among the subjects planned for 
discussion are overhaul shop layout and 
expansion, personnel and equipment 
safety, effect of increased lead in avia- 
tion fuels, and labor relations. Half of 
the final day will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of major policy matters with 
CAA in attendance. 
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Performance... Accurate and Easy! 
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2 NOW .. . the New Collins Flight System, 


. wa : C 
> 4 engineered to complete accuracy in perform- 
c— ance, has so simplified instrument flying 





that it is acclaimed everywhere by commercial 
and executive pilots who have seen it demon- 
strated. In addition to simplifying cross- 
A typical instrument grouping demands the pilot's con- country navigation, the Collins Flight System, 
tinuous scanning and interpreting readings from five consisting of two new basic flight instruments 
of these instruments during a standard instrument ap- : ~ 
proach and ILS landing. — the Approach Horizon and the Course In- 
dicator — supplies all the guidance the pilot 
needs to make a smooth, safe approach to the 
runway regardless of weather conditions. 


We have prepared an illustrated booklet 
outlining the Collins Flight System and we 
will be pleased to send you one on request. 
Write for your copy today. 


This ideal, simplified grouping shows the Collins ap- 
proach horizon and course indicator (center instruments) 
that provide all the guidance the pilot requires for a 
smooth, safe instrument approach and ILS landing. 


For Engineering Excellence, it's . «« 
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11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 18 1930 Carpenter Bivd., DALLAS 2 2700 W. Olive Ave., BURBANK 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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PAN-AM DISTRIBUTORS, Inc., at Rio Grande Valley Inter- 
national Airport, Brownsville, Texas, is one of the 
country’s outstanding service operations. One reason why 
is told by their slogan: “We have nothing to sell but 
service.” Another reason is the quality products that 
back up that service. 

“In fact,” says Pan-Am’s President, A. G. Williams, 
Ill, “We feel it part of our service to see that our cus- 
tomers get the best in quality. That's why we handle 
Texaco. Texaco Aviation Fuels and Lubricants have been 
a big factor in building up our business.” 

Plenty of other service operators have had the same 


PAN-AM DISTRIBUTORS render 24-hour service 
seven days a week. Three mobile tenders keep 
on the go servicing planes of Pan American 
Airways, Braniff, Eastern, Trans Texas, Aero 
Transportes, S. A., CMA, Slick Airways, Trans- 
Ocean and other famous carriers, as well as 
many executive craft. Pan-Am service crews are 
skilled and experienced, facilities complete. 
Fuels and lubricants, only the finest — Texaco. 


experience. They know it pays to tie up with 
industry’s leader — Texaco. For instance — 


For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 
in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


Let a Texaco Aviation Representative show you how you 
can make Texaco quality part of your own good service 
. .. build new and better business. Just call the nearest of 
the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








